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Atlantic Seals and their West 
Highland Home 


Our April number contained a full account of one of the most wonderful coastal regions in the world— 

the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. Some of our readers may have sighed at the improbability of 

ever being able to visit that remote ‘natural fairyland’. Yet ‘to the seeing eye the stark cliffs 

of the north are as rich and vivid in their own way’; and though few of us can hope to acquire 

Dr Fraser Darling’s scientific insight, patience or photographic skill, we can all share and be 

inspired by his vision of the teeming life along British shores and his deep sympathy with their most 
attractive denizen, the Atlantic seal 


by F. FRASER DARLING 


THERE are few natural habitats as full of | north-eastwards through the maze of 
dramatic interest as the sea’s edge. Here islands to lose itself beyond the North 
is a narrow, meandering and never-ending Cape. 

strip of the world’s surface where there is The western shore of the Outer Hebrides 
constant movement in several rhythms, a__is in many places of white shell sand, so 
rich variety of life striving to exist and that the land adjoining it is green with 
perpetuate itself, and an eternal watchful- good grass and a place of farms. The im- 
ness on the part of each individual ofeach mediate sea is shallow and the tide-marks 
species to turn some factor of the environ- 
ment to its advantage. The shore is always 
a place of conflict and impact, even be- 
tween the inanimate rocks and moody 
water, and the plants and animals of the 
land are for ever reaching downwards to 
their very limit and those of the sea reach- 
ing out of that element to endure whatever 
conditions their constitutions will allow. 

On and on goes this vivid strip through 
tropic and high latitude, through the 
change of seasons, and in immense variety 
and contrast, from the imperceptible slope 
of wide sands to the cliffs of remote islands 
and ocean frontiers. We speak sometimes 
of barren coasts, but they are hardly ever 
that. To the seeing eye the stark cliffs of 
the north are as rich and vivid in their own 
way as that natural fairyland of the pools 
on the Great Barrier Reef. 

Let us note, for example, the broad 
details of a West Highland coastline where 
we shall meet the chief characters of this 
story. It is an ocean shore, which bears 

-the stress of south-westerly gales coming 
from the Atlantic, but the waters are never 
icy cold because the Gulf Stream wanders di te 
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Will she give the alarm? A cow seal whose inquisitiveness overcame her caution as she examined 
the author, standing watst-deep in the sea (see p. 153) 


alter every day and at each of the two 
tides. The spring tides, at the new and 
the full moon, come higher and recede 
lower than the neap tides which occur at 
the first and third quarters of the moon and 
it is a flat, sandy shore which shows the 
gradations most clearly. 

The shores of the mainland and of the 
many small islands are mostly rocky and 
of sheer cliff in many places. Here the 
different zones of life appear sharply de- 
marcated for the sea does not roll in over a 
mile of sand but over a few yards only or, 
when the cliff is sheer, the sea can merely 
rise and make no invasion of land. It is 
possible to sit on a rock in such a place 
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when a spring tide is out and see an array 
of the life which anchors itself to the shore. 

There are the little rock-plants high up 
where only the spray of great storms is 
driven. They are thesweet-smelling scurvy 
grass which flowers earliest of all in April, 
the white bladder campion, the sea-pink or 
thrift which colours the Highland coasts in 
May and June and the human imagina- 
tion for all time; there are rosettes of buck’s 
horn plantain and sprays of wild thyme 
and sometimes in the shelter of rocks where 
it is not too dry, the golden samphire 
grows. For us who have lived on some of 
these tiny islands when the year has been 
waning, the golden samphire has its own 
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beauty, not so much to the sense of sight 
but to the smell. Those withering, golden 
sprays crushed in the hand smell like 
autumn time in the heart of old wood- 
lands. 

Then comes the zone of the lichens, 
grey-green and golden, which cling to the 
face of the rocks above the spray-line of 
ordinary seas. And below that are some 
of the plants and animals of the sea: first a 
narrow strip of channelled wrack on which 
the sheep, goats and ponies come down 
to feed at low tide; then the flat, bladder 
and knotted wrack. The white clusters of 
acorn barnacles, limpets and whelks, and 
red and golden masses of sea-anemones are 
either among these weeds or clear of them. 
These plants and animals are uncovered 
twice each day for several hours and at their 
seaward limit grow the tangles, thong- 
weeds and dulse. The lime-encrusted 
weed, Corallina, grows on the deep rock 
faces like a purple pigment laid on with an 
artist’s palette knife. It is at this level, 
also, that the spiny globes of the sea-urchins 
are found clinging to the cliff face and half 
hidden by the waving fronds of tangle. 

West Highland seas are usually clear as 
you look down into them but sometimes 
in May and June I have seen the water 
almost milky near the shore with the 
quantity of tiny plankton and small free- 
swimming creatures which it holds. At 
this time when the northern summer is 
most brilliant, I like to lie on the cliffs of 
the islands and look down on the larger 
animals of the sea which come close be- 
neath in the deep water. Shoals of 
mackerel roll and turn, glinting in the sun; 
rorqual whales occasionally nose close in 
to the cliff face and schools of killer whales 
pass by in formation and perfect rhythm of 
movement. Basking sharks are common 
and from my high perch I have seen them 
become playful with each other and leap 
right out of the sea. For most of the time 
they swim lazily with their great dorsal 
fin shining in the sunlight as it lies above 
water like a lug-sail. They are quite 


harmless if left in peace and I have paddled 
my kayak through a scattered group of 
half a dozen of them without molestation. 

The bird life of the shore adds in large 
measure to the ceaseless activity and 
change which the human observer feels 
to be taking place. Some birds, like the 
raven, peregrine falcon and buzzard live 
at the cliff edges because man has driven 
them there; they are at the edge of the 
land. Others come to feed at the shore in 
season, such as the purple sandpiper and 
the curlew, and some find their whole lives 
occupied in this zone like the rock pipit 
and the oyster catcher. There is also 
another large group of birds which come 
to the cliffs only at the breeding-time and 
for them the shore is the edge of the sea. 
They are the puffin, razorbill and. guille- 
mot, and those members of another sea 
tribe, the fulmar petrel, the Manx shear- 
water and the tiny swallow-like storm 
petrel. 

These birds have their small but cumu- 
lative effect on the other flora and fauna 
of the coast. I have found the weeds of 
arable land growing in the sea-cliffs of 
lonely islands and these have come as seeds 
in the crops of gulls foraging on the main- 
land when the corn is sown. The drop- 
pings and the fish offal also help to manure 
the region of the cliffs so that its flora is 
different from that a little farther inland, 
and consequently the soil fauna as well. 

All these birds and the big beasts of the 
sea are interesting to watch, but the atten- 
tion is held more firmly when the Atlantic 
or grey seal lifts his head from the waves to 
take in air. Down he goes again with a 
roll in less than a minute, his lungs re- 
plenished. He is out of sight then for five 
or seven minutes before the great wise 
head breaks water again, for he is fishing 
diligently all through the summer. 

I have watched these seals for years in 
the summer months about the islands of 
the North Minch. Many times I know I 
should have gone about my work and left 
the great seals to their fishing, but, just 
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once more, I have said to myself and have 
lost my very accurate sense of time in 
watching the grander rhythm of turbulent 
water and its manifold patterns until the 
seal has come to the surface again. One 
of my photographs is the result of such a 
moment of idleness. 

These seals have disappeared each 
August and come back again in April to 
the same sunken rocks to fish for pollack 
and saithe. When they have gone I have 
wished I could follow them to their breed- 
ing-grounds. 

The quiet islands where the Atlantic 
seals breed are very few in number and in 
Scotland they are remote from the com- 
mon haunts of men. One of the islands 
is North Rona, which lies over forty miles 
north of the Butt of Lewis and Cape 
Wrath; another is Haskeir, a rocky islet 
in the Atlantic west of North Uist. They 
also breed on the ‘Treshnish Isles, a 
small group stretching south-westwards 
into the Atlantic from the coast of Mull. 

These little islands lie in a maze of 
skerries which are a danger to boats, and 
the seals breed there in peace for the most 
part, since the State passed laws for the 
protection of the Atlantic or grey seal in 
1914 and 1932. All the same, it is with 
regret I have to record that even in 1937 
a so-called ‘sportsman’ raided one of the 
Treshnish Isles and slaughtered some of 
the young seals which are quite helpless 
against human attack. 

Through the kindness of the proprietor 
of the islands, of the Carnegie Trust for 
the Universities of Scotland and of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland who landed us 
and our gear on the Treshnish Isles and 
brought us back again in one of their 
Fishery Cruisers, it was made possible for 
me to study the Atlantic seal at this breed- 
ing-ground from August until the end of 
November 1937. 

The seals I had watched from our island 
cliffs much further north I now met ashore, 
on that strip of wave-washed land which 
I have described as a place of conflict, of 
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seething life, activity and watchfulness, 
where opportunities are rarely missed. 
For the seals are mammals of the sea which 
cannot dispense with the shores for the 
birth of their young. 

We made our camp on Lunga, which 
is the largest of the Treshnish Isles and 
a good mile long. Our previous experi- 
ences of camping for long periods on un- 
inhabited islands made us seek first of all 
for the most sheltered position from the 
wind. Wind is our greatest enemy on this 
coast and we can give it no chances. 
There is an old Gaelic saying which tells 
the power of the wind in characteristic 
indirect fashion. ‘“‘ ‘Come on,’ said the 
king; ‘Wait,’ said the wind.” Surely no 
words less oblique could convey so well our 
respect for this element. As it was our 
living-tent was torn and rendered useless 
in a great south-easterly gale early in 
November. 

It was natural then, we should find our- 
selves pitching our tents near the remains 
of the half dozen old houses. People lived 
there until eighty years ago in these little 
buildings of fine dry-stone walling. The 
houses, like all the old ones in our country- 
side, had no gable ends, and the corners 
were all beautifully rounded—a very ne- 
cessary precaution, because square corners 
harboured evil spirits! 

The people of Lunga may have been 
gone eighty years, but their companions 
the house mice lived on, and these small 
folk were delighted to receive us. We 
were discovered three days after our 
arrival and thenceforth we were never 
alone. The mice which had lived so 
many generations without a human house- 


hold were immediately at home with us. — 


They inspected everything and found it 
good and the trodden earth floor of a bell 
tent made an excellent sports stadium for 
them. We were compelled in self defence 
to curb their hospitality. Our wits were 
sharpened devising water-traps and other 
cunning devices and we caught seventy- 
five by the time we left. 


The bull seals are the first te 
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‘Old Tawny’, king of the Treshnish. Each bull seal 
has his own territory, usually defended by force, but 
this serene giant swims unchallenged wherever he pleases 
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Lunga is an island set in shallow seas. 
It is composed of volcanic rock which gives 
sheer cliffs round most of the island, but 
at the foot of them is an erosion platform 
which at certain points is above the high- 
tide mark, and it is on these places the grey 
seals come ashore to breed. 

We saw very few of them at first for the 
migration from feeding-grounds to breed- 
ing-grounds had not been completed in 
August. Here and there on outlying sker- 
ries we would see close masses of seals, 
ten or twenty lying within a few inches 
of each other, and we began to wonder 
whether they would come any closer to us. 

Then a bull seal came ashore on Creag a’ 
Chaisteal or the Castle Rock, which is an 
islet across a narrow sound of water at the 
north end of Lunga. We thought him big 
then, when we had no others with which 
to compare him, but later on when we had 
seen every bull about the islands, we knew 
him for the biggest of them all. He was 
enormous and grand and the better we 
came to know him the more were we im- 
pressed by his personality. 

The bull seals each have their own terri- 
tories and they frequently patrol the length 
of them, swimming to and fro. Fighting 
occurs only if these sharply demarcated 
territories are violated. This bull went 
wherever he liked and no one questioned 
his right. He had a characteristic and 
joyful movement in the water as he swam 
at a fine pace about the seal nurseries. 
There was never a doubt in our minds that 
this beast enjoyed life and we were struck 
by the fact that he never fought, though he 
acted as no other bull seal would have been 
able to do without continual fighting. He 
was indeed the Ron Mor of the Gael, and 
being a king among seals he was tolerant 
and bullied no one. 

The bull Atlantic seal is different in 
colour from the cow. Her colour of blue- 
grey above and white underneath, splashed 
with black, gives the usual name of grey 
seal to the species. The bulls are olive- 
brown all over, the colour of the tangle 


which shows above water at low tide, and 
they have very little white on the throat 
and belly. For this reason the name 
Atlantic seal for Halichoerus gryphus would 
be much better than the usual term of 
grey, and it would give some indication of 
the animal’s distribution on our shores. 

Our great bull came to be called by us 
‘Old Tawny’, because of his colour, and he 
thrilled me in that deep, strange way that 
a man can be thrilled by one animal. 
There is the classic instance of Captain 
Ahab and Moby Dick the whale; and I 
knew a man who spent several years in the 
African bush and from time to time saw a 
bull sable antelope of legendary size and 
nobility. He never had the chance of a 
shot at him until the time came to leave 
Africa. Then he came upon the bull in 
a glade, a perfect target. My friend 
watched him a long time and let him go. 
Since then he has never shot for sport. 

The hunter is an extreme individualist 
and though I am a research worker study- 
ing the behaviour of animals because I 
love them and would hate to kill them, it is 
still the hunter deep inside me which drives 
me forward. 

There was Old Tawny and I must pit 
my wits against him. I stalked him to 
where he lay with his cows, for two hours 
one day until my elbows and belly were 
nearly raw from the chafe of rough 
rock. I had been waist-deep in the sea, 
frightened for my Leica because the sea 
floor was of boulders and slippery. A cow 
seal had come to look me over as I stood 
there in the sea and I feared she would give 
the alarm by standing in the water and 
bringing her hand down, slap, onto the 
surface. I whispered to her imploringly 
and took a pot shot with my camera. It is 
one of my most treasured pictures and you 
have it here; she was kind to me and went 
away quietly. 

And now I was lying alongside Old 
Tawny, near enough to tickle him and 
he was still dozing. I looked at the great 
furred belly of the seal, at his powerful 
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Seal babies sucked off rock or beach by the Atlantic rollers may easily be drowned. A cow guarding 
her calf from the surf and (right) another pair playing above the danger-line 
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The seal mother feeds her newly born calf on rich milk every two or three hours 
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hand with its five black claws. He 
rumbled inside and the very rock seemed 
to, shake. Never have I felt more insig- 
nificant. There is six-feet-three of me but 
he was ten feet long and about twice as 
high through the shoulder as I was, lying 
there beside him. I do not know how 
long I lay there in wonder at the beauty of 
the seal but at last I brought myself to the 
serious and technical job of photography. 
The focusing, the exposure, the stop—and 
him. Was he ina good position? No; his 
head was down and his eyes closed. I 
whistled gently and he raised his head to 
look about him. My chance had come 
and I took it. 

Old Tawny looked calmly at the recum- 
bent creature beside him. It was strange; 
he had better get away from it, but he 
moved leisurely and without fright. Ifa 
human being can get close enough to a 
large animal, I find it will not take pre- 
cipitate flight as it would if it saw him 
several yards away. I had got through 
the barrier of this beast’s watchfulness and 
I should have had to make some positive 
movement to frighten him now. 

So Old Tawny appears in these pages 
and he hangs in my house, and best of all 
he still swims the seas of the Treshnish, the 
most serene animal I have ever known. 

The cowseals gradually left their resting- 
places on the skerries in early September 
and came into the shores where the bulls 
were. They still lay in fairly close groups 
and in amity until September 9, when the 
first calves were born. What a change 
came over the seal nurseries then! Each 
cow suspected her neighbour, and the 
jealousy and extreme anxiousness about 
their calf was the cause of constant 
quarrelling. 

The seal mother is very attentive to- 
wards her calf when it is newly born. She 
feeds it every two or three hours and 
after suckling there is an invariable and 
pretty ritual. The calf turns towards 
the mother’s head, she comes down a 
little towards the calf, touches it with her 
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A newly born seal calf is covered with long white fur and its skin is loose upon its body. A 
fortnight later (below) it has put on a large quantity of fat; and the white coat is beginning to 


be shed round the face and on the feet 


ee 


The calf presents a ragged appearance at three weeks old, when the new coat 1s showing through 
the remains of the baby fur. (Below) With new short blue coat complete: a month-old seal, 
very fat, ready to go to sea and fend for itself 
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muzzle and scratches it lightly down the 
back with her hand. 

There is a good body of folklore in the 
West Highlands which has as its theme the 
dim relationship between seals and men, 
and many are the stories of changelings 
between the seals and human babies. The 
ancient ballad of The Grey Silkie of Sule 
Skerrie voices this feeling and in that sad, 
fatalistic way in which the common bond 
is felt. A woman is nursing her foster- 
child and wondering who its father was, 
when she finds a ‘grumly man’ beside her 
who says: 


I am a man upo’ the lan’ 

An’ I am a silkie in the sea; 

And when I’m far and far frae lan’, 
My dwelling is in Sule Skerrie. 


He says he will take his son one day and 
teach him to ‘swim the faem’ and ends 
with the prophecy that the woman will 
marry a ‘proud gunner’ who will ‘shoot 
baith my young son and me’. 

The grey seals have large, soft eyes 
which touch something deep within us, 
and when their heads come above water 
they are very like human heads, but I think 
it is the babies which have played most on 
the human imagination and made us think 
of kinship with them. 

A newly born seal calf is cream-coloured 
and its coat is of much longer fur than that 
of the adult. The calf lies on its side or its 
back more than on its belly and the round, 
black eyes are visible a long way off. The 
likeness to a human baby is strong when 
the calf puts some fingers in its mouth, and 
stronger still when it lies waving all four 
limbs in the air with the same kicking, 
random movements which a baby uses on 
similar occasions. The final touch comes 
when the seal calf cries in a voice which is 
indistinguishable from that of a human 
baby. Only the clear knowledge that I 
could not rear a seal has prevented me 
sometimes from stealing one of these 
babies. If a man can be thus affected, 
how much more probable is it that many a 
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West Highland woman has been tempted 
to mother them in olden times! 

The seal calves are born in more or less 
sheltered places just above high-tide mark. 
But this is not the most hospitable of en- 
vironments, and to watch through a season 
at an Atlantic seal nursery is to realize even 
more fully the qualities of conflict, impact 
and activity inseparable from the seashore. 

When it is calm weather there is no 
danger beyond the quarrelling of the cows, 
but calm weather is the exception. The 
swell is often very deep at these remote 
islands, and as happened several times in 
our experience, there was a bad storm at 
the spring tides. 

The great waves then come rolling far 
higher onto the rock platforms and little 
beaches of shingle, and each wave goes 
back with a long and powerful suck 
which draws anything but the very heavy 
boulders back into the sea. If the young 
seal calves get into this turmoil they are 
thrown about in heartbreaking fashion. 
Some of them are drowned and I have 
found their little chins and hand-pads 
worn raw from their efforts to get out of 
the angry water. 

Mothers of young calves work hard at 
such times. They cannot, like many of 
the carnivores, pick up their young and 
carry them to safety for they have but one 
heavy calf each and they cannot walk or 
run. Instead, they lie below the calf at 
the water’s edge and as each wave comes, 
the force of the surf is broken on their own 
bodies before it reaches the baby. The 
backwash does not carry the calf away 
either, because it falls against its mother 
and she sometimes curls herself almost in a 
semicircle round the little one. 

A photograph of this beautiful maternal 
care is difficult to obtain, because it is 
usually impossible to get down the cliffs on- 
to the erosion platform when the seas are 
heavy and the weather is usually too dark 
and wild for the camera also. One of 
the photographs shows it happening in a 
moderate surf and just above the guarding 


“Oh dear, whatever was 
that?” This month-old calf 
was asleep when the author 
flicked a pebble at her 


*“Oh—only that fellow who 
has been hanging round 
here ever since I was born. 
I wonder what he imagines 
he's doing . ...” 


‘No need to bother much 
about him. Ill just roll 
over on my back again and 
get on with my sun-bathing. 
Good-bye!” 
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cow is another one playing with her calf, 
out of the danger of the sea. 

Play in the pools and shallow water is 
common between mother and child in the 
early days, but it wanes rapidly. The 
growth of the calf is indeed a chapter 
of surprises for the observer. When the 
cows come ashore before calving they are 
in an extremely fat condition and they do 
not feed during the first fortnight at least 
after the calf is born. The mothers feed 
the young on milk only, milk which is ten 
times as rich as cows’ milk, so the gain in 
the calf’s body-weight is directly at the 
expense of the mother’s. 

And how the calves grow! They are 
like half-filled sacks at birth, but each day 
a difference is noticeable until at a fort- 
night old they seem to be tight with fat. 
It is at this time that the white coat begins 
to be shed and for the next week or more 
the calf looks ragged. By four weeks the 
last of the white coat is gone and the 
young seal is now fat and sleek in a 
beautifully dappled blue coat in which it 
can go to sea. 

Weaning takes place at a month old and 
the calf is left to find the ocean ways and 
learn to fish on its own. ‘The calves are, 
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in fact, solitary little fellows and I was left 
sad and wondering at the nurseries. A 
month ago on this rock I had fifty babies, 
helpless little white things about which the 
mothers quarrelled. Now, in these four 
short but crowded weeks, their charming 
infancy had gone. I had expected a 
longer period of parental education. 

The wild crying of Atlantic seals at the 
breeding-grounds is well known though 
few have heard it. The sound of many 
seals calling their clear falsetto note ac- 
companied by the rhythmical break of the 
swell is surely one of the grandest sounds in 
Nature, if it is heard in a detached way; 
but it should not be over-romanticized, for 
so much of that crying is just bickering and 
jealousy of a mean order among the cows. 
The sound becomes fuller and is joined by 
the deeper, bell-like call of the bulls when 
mating is taking place again, a fortnight 
after the calves are born. 

We should have been more sorry than 
we were to leave the Treshnish Isles had 
we been leaving the great seals for good. 
There is more work to do with them, 
fortunately, to learn of their migrations 
and differing habits on different shores, 
and we are following them to North Rona. 


The treacherous race of waters among the rocks off the Pointe du Raz in Brittany 


Every Breton village has its distinctive feminine head-dress 


Sometimes there is a complete costume for men as well as women 
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Heir to a great maritime tradition: the cabin-boy of a Breton fishing-boat 
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Sharp-finned, silver-blue tunny fish, awaiting transport to the tinning factory 


The Breton Seaman 


by PETER F. ANSON 


Mr Anson’s description of those other ‘Britons’, with whom many a British subject at home and 
overseas can claim a Celtic kinship, continues The Geographical Magazine’s series of articles on the 
distinctively maritime peoples of the world. Readers who wish to know more of the subject cannot do 
better than consult his book, Mariners of Brittany, fully illustrated with his delightful drawings 


No matter where you may go in Brittany 
it is almost impossible to forget the sea, 
or to escape from the presence of sailors. 
For Brittany, before all else, is a maritime 
country, and a breeding-ground of sea- 
farers. ‘The original names of Brittany— 
Armor or Armorica—mean the ‘country of 
the sea’: strange musical names whose 
sound conjures up a mental picture of 
waves booming against granite cliffs. 

The ocean has left its mark on Brittany. 
It has moulded the character of those who 
dwell even some distance from the coast, 
for there are thousands of Breton seamen 
whose homes are far away inland. The 
sea is always calling the Breton, and has 
done so for centuries. She woos him like 
a capricious mistress rather than with the 
affection of a devoted wife. She lures her 
victims to give themselves to her. Some- 
times she shares her riches with her lovers, 
but more often than not she demands the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

There is a vital difference between the 
attitude of the seamen of Normandy and 
those of Brittany towards the ocean. ‘The 
former, descended for the most part from 
Viking ancestors, have little fear of the 
sea. ‘They regard themselves as masters 
of the waves, conscious of a capacity and 
experience to hold their own against the 
elements. But with the Bretons it is other- 
wise. ‘They possess almost a dread of the 
sea, yet are unable to resist its fascina- 
tion. ‘The Norman sailor is not prone to 
superstition, neither is he troubled over- 
much by any fear of the world to come. 
He is level-headed, practical and un- 
emotional. The Breton is by nature 
exactly the opposite. He easily loses his 
balance; is often impractical, and gener- 
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ally extremely emotional, even if the emo- 
tions may require some violent stimulus 
to rouse them to action. In other words, 
the Breton seaman is like his climate— 
full of violent contrasts of rain, cloud 
and brilliant sunshine. 

Allalong the coast of Brittany, from Mont 
St Michel in the north-east, right round 
the coast to the estuary of the Loire in the 
south-east, there are innumerable creeks 
and tidal rivers which eat their way into 
the very heart of the land just as the sea 
eats its way into the hearts of the people. 
In all these creeks there are little ports 
where one discovers every type of vessel, 
old and new—fishing-craft, cargo boats 
and flat-bottomed barges. Dinan—St 
Brieuc— Tréguier — Lannion — Morlaix— 
Landerneau— Quimper — Vannes — how 
many artists have not found inspiration 
for paintings on the quays of these inland 
ports? 

In contrast to the peaceful creeks and 
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Innumerable tidal rivers and creeks eat their way into the heart of Brittany ‘as the sea eats its way 

into the hearts of the people’ and each one has its little port. (Above) The quay of the cathedral 
city of Quimper. (Below) A peaceful haven near Douarnenez 
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Some ports are so far 
inland that washing 
with fresh water is done 
at the quayside as above 
at Quimperle— 


—a convenience of con- 
siderable importance to 
Bretonne women whose 
head-dress of white linen 
7s de rigueur both in 
the home and out of doors 
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tidal rivers there are the rugged cliffs of 
Brittany and the savage beauty of the 
many adjacent islands: Ouessant, Sein, 
Groix, Belle Ile, Moléne, the Glénans. 
Visit them, and you will understand the 
more austere aspects of Breton maritime 
scenery. 

If you are an adventurous spirit, take 
the boat which sails from Audierne to the 
Ile de Sein; best described as.a reef of 
rock which rises a few feet above sea-level, 
on which several hundred fisher families 
cling like barnacles. As you pass over the 
treacherous race of waters beyond the 
Pointe du Raz, where the currents are 
so rapid that they form themselves into 
whirlpools, almost instinctively you will 
murmur silently, if not audibly, the tradi- 
tional prayer of the Breton sailor: “‘Pro- 
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Frew families on the Breton coast are unrepre- 

sented among the wearers of the blue uniform 
and red pom-pom béret of the French navy 
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tégez-mor, Seigneur, ma barque est si petite, 
et la mer est si grande’. Then as the 
boat sails by the famous shrine of Notre- 
Dame de Bon-Voyage, perched on the 
granite cliffs, the passengers, if they are 
‘Iliens’ (i.e. natives of the Ile de Sein), 
will piously cross themselves and say a De 
Profundis; the skipper reciting the familiar 
words of the psalm, for in Brittany one 
never forgets the souls of those who have 
been lost at sea. “Requiem aeternam dona eis, 
Domine’, he prays aloud, and the final 
“Requiescant in pace’ dies away amid the 
whistling of the wind in the rigging and 
the splash of the waves. 

As characteristic as the creeks, inland 
rivers and cliffs of Brittany are the little 
stone or granite-built villages, sometimes 
nestling in a sheltered nook between low 
hills, amid stunted trees and gardens, gay 
with flowers and shrubs which flourish 
luxuriantly in the soft climate; or else 
exposed to all the winds of heaven, with 
nothing to break the fury of the winter 
storms. Such are the villages to the south- 
west of Quimper, on the low-lying promon- 
tory of Penmarch, or some of those on the 
north coast of Finistére, Brittany’s western- 
most département. 


BACKBONE OF THE NAVY 


Wherever you go in Brittany you will 
meet men dressed in the uniform of the 
marine-de-guerre, for these coasts have always 
been the chief source of recruiting for the 
French navy. On the trains and buses, 
in the streets and in the country lanes, 
you will be confronted by cols-bleus and 
quartier-maitres. Some years ago I spent 
three months travelling round Brittany, 
and I cannot recollect that I ever boarded 
a train or motor bus without finding 
myself in the presence of the blue uniform 
and red pom-pom béret of the col-bleu. 
There is scarcely a family of any size 
between St Malo and St Nazaire which 
is without one or more of its male 
folk serving in the navy, either as an 
inscrit-maritime (conscript), engage-volontaire 
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Brest, France’s great naval base, with one of the largest natural harbours in Europe, is the centre of 
Brittany’s maritime life and activity: the old castle and outer port with two French destroyers 


(voluntary recruit), or doing his term of 
service. Every woman will want to talk 
to you about her sailor husband, son or 
‘young man’. 

Brest is much more of a real maritime 
town, redolent of the sea, than any of the 
big naval bases in England. It is a some- 
what forbidding-looking place of tall grey 
stone houses, which look even more grim 
on one of the not infrequent days when it 
rains as it only can rain in the west coun- 
try. Brest has not changed very much 
since Pierre Loti described it in his novel 
Mon Frére Yves. The rain still ‘falls and 
goes on falling’ and I know well the feeling 
of being ‘imprisoned beneath layers of 
heavy damp clouds that soak one’. At 
night time there are still the crowds of 
sailors who with their ‘singing impart to 
the streets a strange note of youth and 
gaiety; their wide, pale blue collars and 
red pom-poms in contrast to the dark blue 
of the rest of their uniforms’. You can 
still watch them as ‘they wander from one 


cabaret to another, pushing everyone 
aside, making nonsensical remarks which 
they seem to find amusing’. Just as Loti 
described them nearly sixty years ago, 
there are still the crowds of women under 
umbrellas and mackintoshes waiting at the 
top of the steps above the dockyard for 
their men-folk to come ashore. 

Then on a fine day, as a contrast to 
this picture, you can stand on the ram- 
parts overlooking the Rade—one of the 
largest natural harbours in Europe, 
where artificial breakwaters give added 
protection to the ships both of the marine- 
de-guerre and marine-marchande. Here are 
sure to be some of the latest battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and sea- 
planes. Not only these grey monsters, but 
likewise cargo boats and fishing vessels. 
For Brest unites in itself every feature of 
maritime life and activity. In fact it might 
well be described as the heart of maritime 
Brittany, and of the seafaring race that 
has played such an important part in the 
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expansion of France in more distant lands. 

Lower Canada was originally settled 
with families who emigrated from Brittany 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. What a 
Breton atmosphere still exists in some 
of those French-Canadian villages! If 
you visit St Pierre, near Sydney, Cape 
Breton, on the feast of Ste Anne, it is diffi- 
cult for you to realize you are in North 
America. ‘The famous pilgrimage shrine 
of Ste Anne de Beaupré, near Quebec, 
was founded by Breton sailors about 1620. 
But there is another contrasting picture— 
at Belle Ile, off the south coast of Brittany, 
you will discover many families whose 
ancestors were expelled from Canada by 
the English conquerors after 1755, and 
whose story has been told by Longfellow 
in his poem, Evangeline. 

Brittany can claim to be the birthplace 
of some of the greatest seafarers and ex- 
plorers that France has produced. From 
St Malo came Jacques Cartier, the 
pioneer voyager in Canadian waters; 
Duguay-Trouin, who sailed to Brazil; 
Robert Surcouf, who explored Mada- 
gascar and the coasts of India— better 
known to the English as corsairs and 
pirates, for some of these ‘Malouin’ 
captains did untold damage to our ships 
during the 16th and 17th centuries. On 
the quay at Morlaix is the bust of another 
famous Breton sea-rover and _ corsair, 
Charles Cornic, and there are many more 
of his type in the annals of this people who 
were great seamen and great fighters. 

The fisheries still provide work for a 
large proportion of the inhabitants on the 
coast of Brittany, although not to the same 
extent as before the war. 

Pierre Loti in his novel Pécheur d’Islande 
has familiarized the world with life on a 
typical Breton goélette engaged in the Ice- 
land cod fisheries about sixty years ago. 
It is a record of an age that is past and 
conditions that have greatly changed in 
recent years. 

The Iceland cod-fishing season starts in 
February and continues until August, when 
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most of the vessels return to France. Ow- 
ing to the great depth of the ocean round 
Iceland the actual fishing has to be carried 
on while the vessels are under steam or sail, 
and not in small open boats as on the 
Newfoundland Banks. 

The older type of sailing vessels, known 
as goélettes (schooners), or dundees (ketches), 
numbered between forty and fifty before 
the war. ‘Today there are less than half a 
dozen. The chief ports where they used 
to be fitted out were Paimpol and Binic. 
Steam trawlers were introduced into the 
Iceland fisheries about forty years ago; the 
modern trawlers being magnificent vessels, 
each carrying a crew of about fifty. The 
fish is taken back to France in carrier 
vessels known as chasseurs. 


FISHING “THE BANKS’ 


The Newfoundland Bank cod fisheries 
are now mostly carried on off the Platier 
Bank, but were formerly over a much 
wider area round the mouth of the River 
St Lawrence. 

Two classes of vessels are employed: those 
which come across the Atlantic from 
France, and others permanently stationed 
at St Pierre-Miquelon, the islands off the 
south coast of Newfoundland allocated 
to France for fishery purposes in 1814. 
Breton crews generally man the latter 
vessels. The French vessels consist of 
sailing craft, known as ferre-neuvas or trois- 
mats (barquentines), and steam trawlers 
(chalutiers) . 

Fishing on the Newfoundland Banks 
generally starts in April, and it is not until 
the autumn that the fleet of terre-neuvas 
returns to St Malo and St Servan. The 
actual fishing is carried on from small 
open boats, known as doris. Each terre- 
neuva carries twelve or more doris which 
are stowed away on deck, one inside the 
other. The doris leave their parent ship 
at dawn, each with two men on board. 
They cast off the lines, which are attached 
to buoys, after which the boats return to 
the ship, where for the rest of the day the 
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Ebb tide at Audierne: giving her a fresh coat 
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crews are engaged in cleaning and salting 
the previous day’s haul of cod. Early in 
the evening the doris set out again; the 
lines are hauled in, the cod placed in the 
bottom of the boats, which are then rowed 
back, and the fish piled up on the deck of 
the parent vessels. Such is the life of 
hundreds of men and boys for more 
than two-thirds of the year; a life of 
dull monotonous toil, with little or noth- 
ing to relieve it, except a rare call for 
stores at St Pierre-Miquelon. Letters 
are brought to the fishing vessels by the 
hospital ship of the Société des CEuvres-de- 
Mer, which cruises about among them 
throughout the summer, having on board 
a doctor and a priest to look after the 
souls as well as the bodies of these brave 
seamen. It would be difficult to praise 
too highly the wonderful work which is 
carried on by the Guvres-de-Mer, which 
until a few years ago, also maintained 
another hospital ship off Iceland. There 
is likewise a fishermen’s institute at St 
Pierre-Miquelon run by the same society. 


THE SARDINE COAST 


The sardine fisheries are chiefly centred 
at Douarnenez, Audierne, Guilvinec, Con- 
carneau, Quiberon, La Turballe, and 
other smaller ports, all situated on the 
southern coast of Brittany. ‘The industry 
developed rapidly between 1870 and 1900; 
more and more factories were built, and 
the number of boats trebled in this period. 
After the war came a slump, and since 
then the sardine fisheries have never 
regained their former importance, and 
have often been in a precarious state. 

It is the sardine boats, with their gauze- 
like blue nets which are the chief attraction 
to artists in the ports of Brittany. As a 
contrast to the blue nets there are the 
multi-coloured trousers and jumpers of 
the men, which range from pale rose-pink 
to a bright orange-vermilion. So much 
has this costume been admired by the 
tourists that in recent years they have 
adopted it. Smart Parisians, both male 
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and female, of all ages, feel it de rigueur to 
don this garb when they arrive in Brittany 
for their holidays, so that at a distance it 
is almost impossible to tell if the wearer 
is a fisherman or not. Maybe this is why 
in sheer self-defence many of the fisher- 
men themselves have now discarded their 
traditional native red trousers and jumpers 
for ready-made dungarees! 

In all the above-mentioned ports the 
life of the sardine fishermen is much the 
same. Very early in the morning, long 
before dawn, you may hear the ‘clomp- 
clomp’ of their wooden sabots on the stone 
pavements as they make their way to 
the harbour. Each man carries a small 
bundle, containing his food for the day, 
generally merely a hunk of dry bread, to 
supplement the fish soup. This is pre- 
pared on a small stove, or in the older 
boats, on a fire lighted on a flat stone. 
No matter how much alcoholic liquor the 
fishermen may consume on shore, it is 
seldom that anything but water is drunk 
while at sea. 

The larger boats carry twelve men; the 
smaller ones no more than seven. They 
aim at reaching the fishing-grounds at 
sunrise. Fishing goes on all the morning, 
and the boats return to port late in the 
afternoon. On the older sailing craft 
the fishing is carried on from the boats. 
On the large motor-vessels, two canots, 
or rowing-boats, are carried. Five men 
embark in each of these as soon as the 
parent vessel reaches the grounds, and 
from them the nets are shot; the sardines, 
like herring and mackerel, being caught 
by their gills in the fine lace-like mesh. 
It is worth noting that the blue nets are 
comparatively modern, and were not used 
until about forty years ago. The reason 
for adopting this colour is that blue is less 
visible in water than brown. 

Crowds begin to assemble along the 
quays when the boats start to arrive during 
the afternoon. The canots are cast off, 
and rowed ashore; each laden with sil- 
very sardines. The fish is taken away in 


The sardine fisheries of Brittany 
lend colour to the ports of the 
southern coast, where the gauze- 
like blue nets of the sardine 
boats— 


—make an effective contrast to 
the varied pinks, oranges and 
reds of the fishermen’s traditional 
trousers and jumpers. (Below) 
Sorting the sardine catch at St 
Guenolé 
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The tunny-boats 


baskets to the factories, where it is cleaned 
and sorted, mostly by young girls. When 
dried the sardines are put into wire trays, 
which are dipped into hot oil, after which 
they are slowly dried before being packed 
in tins. Before sealing up, more hot oil 
is poured over the fish. It is not generally 
known that the price of sardines does not 
depend on the quality of the fish, but 
on the oil which is used. For the more 
expensive brands pure olive oil is used, 
for the cheaper sort, cotton-seed oil. 


TUNNY SEASON 


The Breton tunny-boats are almost as 
popular with artists as the sardiniers. But 
the fishing itself is of recent introduction, 
having been started at La Rochelle and 
Sables d’Olonne about fifty years ago. 
Then it was begun on the Ile de Groix, 
and afterwards at Concarneau. 

The fish is caught in the Bay of Biscay, 
often between fifty and a hundred miles 
from land. The vessels employed are 
large yawl- or ketch-rigged boats, without 
motors. The season begins in June and 
lasts until November. It is not surprising 
that artists love tunny-boats. They are 
painted every imaginable shade of green, 
blue, white, grey and red. Their sails 
vary in colour from vivid yellow to a 
deep brown. The curious feature of these 
vessels is the presence of two long booms or 
fishing-rods, called tangons, carried on 
either side of the mainmast. Each tangon 
has six long hemp lines attached to it, to 
the end of each of which is fastened a 
bunch of maize straw and horsehair, also 
a strong double-ended hook. ‘Two more 
lines called hdle-d-bords are fixed to the 
tangons, and two others in the stern, 
attached to the mizzen mast. 

The fishing is carried on when the boat 
is under sail. The bunches of maize bob 
about on the surface of the water. The 
tunny leap at them, and swallow the hook. 
Then, with a violent struggle, the fish is 
hauled on board, and killed by having 
its head pierced. The men have to wear 
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gloves to prevent wounds from the sharp 
fins. 

It is always a fascinating sight to watch 
these big silvery-blue fish being landed 
from the small boats. They are piled 
up onto motor lorries, and taken to the 
factories where they are treated in much 
the same way as sardines. 


HARD TIMES 


Those who are intimately connected 
with maritime life in France regard the 
present economic situation on the coast 
of Brittany with dismay, wondering if it is 
now too late to restore the fishing industry 
to its former prosperity and to preserve 
this maritime race which has been the 
main source of recruitment for the French 
marine-de-guerre for many centuries. For 
those who wish to study the subject in de- 
tail I would recommend the report of the 
Congres Social Maritime Breton, published 
in 1933 by the Société d’Editions Géo- 
graphiques et Coloniales; an exhaustive 
survey of over 200 pages. During the past 
five years various changes have taken place 
—there have been improvements in certain 
respects, and a worse decline in others; but 
on the whole the economic situation re- 
mains much the same. 

There are about 75,000 fishermen in 
France, and about 42,000 of these are 
Bretons. Approximately 38,000 live and 
work in Brittany itself; the rest having 
migrated to the big centres of the trawling 
industry, such as Boulogne, Fécamp, Bor- 
deaux, Arcachon and La Rochelle. One 
even finds Breton fishermen at St Jean 
de Luz on the frontier of Spain. In the 
French navy about half the seamen are 
of Breton origin if not actually born in 
Brittany. They number about 27,000 
out of 59,000. In the mercantile marine 
it is reckoned that out of the total of 
65,000 some 23,000 are Bretons. These 
figures are more than sufficient to prove 
how much Brittany counts in the maritime 
life of France. 
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Yet five years ago over 8000 Breton 
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Black Star 
Tunny fishing ts carried on when the boat is under sail, each tangon or fishing- -rod having attached 
to it six long lines, batted with bunches of maize straw and horsehair 
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The harbour at Concarneau: a fine catch of tunny being brought ashore 


seamen who ought to have been serving 
in the mercantile marine were unable to 
find berths and were unemployed. In 
the once-busy centres of the Newfound- 
land cod fisheries—St Malo, St Servan 
and Cancale—where before the war 
at least 150 large sailing vessels were 
fitted out every year, the number has 
gone down steadily, and today it is less 
than 50. A certain number of big steam- 
trawlers have replaced the old and 
picturesque terre-neuvas, but these do 
not require such large crews, and the in- 
dustry is not what it was. 

The same sad tale is told of almost 
every branch of the fisheries, and every 
port from which the Breton fishermen 
sail. Oysters, lobsters, crayfish, sardines, 
tunny—none of them seem to be able to 
furnish a living to nearly as many fisher- 
men as they did before the war. Inability 
to compete with the trawling industry of 
the larger ports is alleged in many cases 
to be the cause; but even the highly 
modernized trawling port of Lorient- 
Kéroman has gone through more than 
one alarming crisis, just as has been the 
case in our own big centres of the trawl- 
ing industry—Aberdeen, Hull, Grimsby, 
Fleetwood and Swansea. 

Various reasons can be brought forward 
to explain why maritime Brittany has been 
reduced to this state of economic collapse. 
Needless to say the government comes in 
for the worst criticisms; on all sides one 
is told that Paris forgets the seamen of 
Brittany, one hears rumours of a campaign 
for ‘Home Rule’ and political revolu- 
tionaries wish that the province could 
regain its former independence, becoming 
a separate republic with a parliament at 
Rennes. But there seems little likelihood 
that this will be achieved, at least for 
some time to come. And if Brittany did 
regain its independence of French con- 
trol how would this affect the maritime 
population? There might be no further 
opportunity for its men-folk to serve in 
either the French navy or mercantile 
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marine, and the last state of affairs might 
be worse than the first. There would be 
nothing left but the fisheries and a small 
coasting service. 


LAND OF ‘PARDONS’ 


Ninety per cent of the seamen of Brittany 
are nominally Catholics, and even with 
those who make no pretence of practising 
their religion, it still plays an important 
part in their daily life. For deep down in 
his heart, the Breton, like every Celt, is 
profoundly religious, with a strong sense 
of the supernatural. 

Over the great gateway by which one 
enters the city of St Malo when landing 
from the Southampton steamer, is the 
image of the Blessed Virgin, known as 
Notre-Dame de la Grande-Porte. A_ little 
aloof, yet always visible to those who have 
time to glance up at her, she seems to 
express the attitude of the average Breton 
seaman, not only to the Mother of God, 
but to the Catholic faith. 

The Breton Pardons are world-famous, 
and are best described as local fétes, half 
religious, half secular in character; they 
are an inseparable feature of Breton life. 
Here one has a chance to see picturesque 
local costumes. Every village has_ its 
distinctive feminine head-dress, and some- 
times a complete costume for both men 
and women. Of much the same char- 
acter are the annual Blessings of the Sea 
which take place in almost every town 
and village on the seacoast. Next to the 
Blessed Virgin, quite the most popular 
saint in Brittany is Ste Anne, the origin of 
whose cult it is not easy to discover. But 
there is a strange Breton tradition that 
claims her as a native of Armor, who made 
a voyage to Palestine where she settled 
down at Nazareth, and married St 
Joachim, thus becoming the mother of 
the Virgin Mary! On the death of her 
husband she is supposed to have returned 
to Brittany and landed in the Bay of 
Douarnenez, close to where the famous 
pilgrimage chapel of Ste Anne de la 
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The Pardons, local fétes of a semi- 
religious character, are an inseparable 
Seature of Breton life. (Above) The pro- 
cession to the pilgrimage chapel of Ste 
Anne de la Palud, near Douarnenez 


According to a Breton tradition Ste Anne, 
the mother of the Virgin, was born in 
Brittany. Returning from Palestine to 
her native country she landed where the 
chapel now stands. (Left) Bretonnes 
carrying the sacred image of the saint 


Crowds of pilgrims come every August 
from all parts of Brittany to this 
JSamous Pardon, which affords an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Breton costumes at their 
best. (Right) Brgouden women in 
their tall white coiftes 


Not only on such occasions, but on every 
market-day, a Breton gathering displays 
the individuality of dress and character 
that still, despite modern innovation 
and economic change, distinguishes the 
people of sea-girt Armorica 
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Palud stands. This little sanctuary, where 
one of the greatest and most popular of all 
the Breton Pardons takes place in August, 
is the original centre of the cult of Ste 
Anne. Since 1623 Ste Anne d’Auray has 
somewhat diverted the crowds of pilgrims 
from La Palud, except on the day of the 
annual Pardon. No visit to Brittany can 
be said to be complete without an hour 
or two spent at Ste Anne d’Auray—hest 
described as the spiritual citadel of Armor, 
with a magnificent basilica, and a ¢résor 
containing many votive offerings left there 
by sailors—pictures and models of ships, 
flags, medals, bits of clothing, silver lamps, 
etc. One of the most interesting Pardons 
is that held at St Malo every year before 
the departure of the terre-neuvas for New- 
foundland, when the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rennes embarks on a Jaunch, from 
which he gives his blessing to every vessel 
in the basin. All the ships are decorated 
with flags and bunting; their crews cling 
to the masts and spars to get a better view, 
and the quays are crowded with thousands 
of spectators. 

Until recent years nearly every fish- 
ing vessel boasted a name associated with 
religion, and almost all the saints in the 
Church’s calendar could be found on their 
bows and sterns. But in some districts 
new gods have been adopted, so today 
Petit Jésu, Immaculée-Conception, Sacré-Ceur, 
Ste Anne or Notre-Dame de la Mer have been 
supplanted by Libre-Penseur, Lénin, Social- 
iste or Lutte pour Vie. 

The Breton sailor, like every Celt, is a 
born fighter and loves argument. Today 
there is violent strife between Capital and 
Labour, between fishermen and factory 
owners, all round the coast. Walls and 
hoardings are plastered with notices of 
meetings of the Socialist, Republican, 
Communist and Action-Frangaise parties. 
Until living memory the only external 
authority respected by the hot-tempered 
Breton fisherman or seaman was that of 
the Catholic Church. But now that he 
has begun to break away from its control, 
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there is no knowing to what lengths he 
may go, or what strife may be stirred up. 


SPIRITS OF THE DEEP 


Religion is much mixed up with relics of 
pagan superstition among Breton seamen. 
They have a great fear of evil spirits, such 
as le Bosj, who destroys lobster pots and 
capsizes boats. To break the spell cast on 
a boat by le Bosj, she must be re-blessed 
by a priest. 

The dreaded ankou is in certain districts 
still firmly believed in. The ankou is the 
personification of death itself. The last 
person to die before the end of the year 
becomes the ankou during the coming year. 
He appears in various guises, sometimes as 
an old man with white hair, whose face is 
hidden beneath a wide-brimmed hat. On 
other occasions he may come as a skeleton. 
Sometimes he is alone, at other times he is 
accompanied by two companions, one of 
whom knocks at the doors of houses where 
deaths are to take place. 

On the Ile de Sein the old people will 
tell you that they hear the weird sound of 
the Crierien, 1.e. the rattling of the bones of 
sailors who asked to be buried or who need 
prayers. Indeed one cannot escape from 
the presence of death in this remote island, 
where continual prayer for the souls of the 
departed seems to occupy almost as im- 
portanta place in the lives of the inhabitants 
as the catching of fish. “‘Zoa d’ann anaoun”’ 
( Joy to the Holy Souls) is the usual greet- 
ing, to which one replies ““Amen’’. 

When wandering round the coast of 
Brittany one often comes across cemeteries 
containing empty graves, erected in 
memory of those whose bodies have been 
lost at sea—real graves, not just memorial 
stones. These pathetic cimetiéres des nau- 
fragés are perhaps the most convincing 
proof of the inseparable bond between 
Brittany and the sea, of the many victims 
which the ocean demands from those who 
dwell on the coast, and of that vivid sense 
of the supernatural which underlies all 
material existence in Armor. 


The Farms of Waterloo 


by CYRIL ARAPOFF 


Of the enormously increased destruction wrought by modern warfare, as compared with that of roo 


years ago, the Farms of Waterloo are a standing reminder. 
that lay in the neighbouring battle-zone of 1914-18? 


What now remains of the buildings 
Yet the visitor to Waterloo may still see, as 


the following article and pictures show, the very walls that Wellington's men defended 


Tue battle of Waterloo might well be 
called the ‘battle of the farms’, so promi- 
nent a place do they occupy in the story of 
that decisive event. 

Le Caillou, a farm on the right of the 
Charleroi—Brussels road, though never, 
properly speaking, in the battle zone, was 
Napoleon’s headquarters. Here in the 
gathering dusk of Saturday evening June 
17, 1815, he dismounted, weary from hav- 
ing personally led the pursuit of Welling- 
ton’s retreating forces and drenched to the 
skin by the continuous, torrential rain, 
In front of a big fire he dried himself and 
before retiring to rest at midnight dictated 
the order of battle for the morrow. 

He had defeated the Prussians on the 


Friday and he was now sure of being able 
to crush the English; his only fear was that 
Wellington would run away in the night, 
So at 1 A.M. Napoleon got up and rode to 
the high ground near La Belle Alliance. 

It was dark and still raining hard, 
Peering across the valley he could, how- 
ever, see a reddish glow on the ridge 
opposite—the bivouac fires of Wellington’s 
army. He was pleased. Straight ahead 
of him ran the dim line of the road to 
Mont St Jean, Waterloo and Brussels, 

At daybreak he was back at Le Caillou 
and at 8 a.m. he breakfasted with his staff, 
the meal being served on silver plate 
with the imperial arms. He was in good 
spirits. ‘There are ninety chances in 
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our favour and only ten against us,” he 
declared. 

By 9 A.M. the opposing armies were 
in position: Wellington’s 68,000 men (of 
whom only 24,000 were British) and 156 
guns on the one hand, and Napoleon’s 
72,000 seasoned French troops with 246 
guns on the other. The battlefield was 
yellow with ripe corn and rye; the sky 
was overhung with clouds, the rain had 
stopped, and a wind had sprung up, but 
the strong clay soil was so sodden. that 
horses sank in it to the knees. 

Five hundred yards in front of Welling- 
ton’s position lay Hougomont, a farm of 
great strategical importance in his plan 
of defence. It consisted of a large oblong 
courtyard enclosed by a strong wall round 
the inside of which were ranged the build- 
ings —a farmhouse, granaries, barns, 
stables, a chateau and a small chapel. In 
addition it was screened on three sides 
by gardens, an orchard and a dense wood 
of chestnuts and beeches. This advanced 
post protected Wellington’s right and 
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y. Duataeeabns by Cyril Arapoff 
Le Caillou, a farm on the road from Charleroi to Waterloo, two miles from the battlefield, was 
Napoleon’s headquarters, where he arrived on Saturday evening, June 17th, 1815, in torrential rain 


was occupied by several companies of 
British Guards and the Nassau regiment. 
Napoleon ordered the battle to begin with 
an attack on Hougomont, which he in- 
tended to be but a preliminary to his main 
assault against Wellington’s centre. 
Consequently at 11.30, to the thunder of 
a general bombardment of the whole of 
Wellington’s line, columns of French in- 
fantry moved down into the hollow behind 
a rapidly extending line of skirmishers. 
Their advance was checked by British 
batteries firing from the ridge overlook- 
ing the farm, but with fresh supports they 
came on and eventually entered the wood. 
Their attempt to penetrate further was 
stopped by a murderous fire from the 
Guards concealed behind the garden wall. 
Reinforcements arrived for both sides and 
the struggle went on with desperate in- 
tensity. Atone time a French detachment 
actually got into the courtyard but the 
defenders managed to close the gate and 
massacred the enemy who were trapped 
inside. At length a battery of French 


howitzers was turned onto the buildings, 
which burst into flames. But still the 
defenders carried on the fight from the 
garden. Altogether some 12,000 French 
infantry wore themselves out in attacking 
Hougomont and at the end of the day it 
still remained in the hands of the British. 

About half a mile behind Wellington’s 
front line on the road to Waterloo lay the 
farm of Mont St Jean. Because of its 


more or less sheltered situation on the 
reverse slope of the ridge, numbers of 
reserves were stationed in its vicinity. The 
farm itself was a convenient refuge for the 


THE FARMS OF WATERLOO 


wounded who, as the day wore on, were 
lying in hundreds on the floors of the 
house, byres, outhouses and even in the 
wet courtyard. 

Around the farm of La Haye Sainte, the 
centre outpost of Wellington’s position, the 
battle raged at its very fiercest for more 
than four hours. It was only two hundred 
yards in advance of the front line and 
Wellington had stationed within the quad- 
rangular walls of its courtyard companies of 
the King’s German Legion. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the farm the ground was cut 
up by sandpits, which were occupied by 


* 


The rooms Napoleon occupied in Le Caillou are preserved in their original state but converted into 
a museum. Here he slept, breakfasted and discussed the order of battle with his staff 


Lol 
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The battle opened at 11.50 A.M. with an attack on Hougomont, a large farm enclosing a courtyard 


and protected by a strong wall. 


British riflemen ready to maintain a heavy 
fire on any attacking troops. 

At about 1.30, as part of the main assault 
on Wellington’s centre, a brigade of French 
infantry advanced on La Haye Sainte. 
They carried the orchard by storm and 
began to force the riflemen out of the 
sandpits. They were supported by the 
French Cuirassiers who came sweeping up 
the slope almost to the top of the ridge, 
completely enveloping the farm. Then the 
British Life Guards charged with a shock 
that forced the Cuirassiers from the crest 
and in a few minutes the hollow road near 
the farm was filled with struggling masses 
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Defended by British and Nassau troops, it withstood all assaults 


of French cavalry, into which the British 
gunners poured their shot. 

Furious at the failure, Napoleon gave 
orders that La Haye Sainte must be taken 
at all costs, and again French infantry 
carried the orchard and garden and 
pressed up to the very walls of the build- 
ings, snatching at the muskets as the de- 
fenders thrust them through the loopholes. 
Fire broke out and the garrison fought it 
with water carried in camp kettles. The 
effect of one fatal omission in the prepara- 
tions for defence began now to be felt. 
Wellington had failed to provide a door at 
the back of the farm for the renewal of 


Fighting of the fiercest character raged around its buildings and once the French actually got into 
the courtyard, but the defenders managed to shut the door and massacred the enemy inside. Fire 
destroyed part of the farm, but loopholes and shot-marks, reminders of the battle, remain 


Half a mile behind Welling- 
ton’s lines lay the farm of 
Mont St Jean which was used 
as a shelter for the wounded 


Hardly any changes have been 
made in its structure since 
Wellington rode past it on the 
way from his headquarters at 
Waterloo to the battlefield 


La Haye Sainte, defended by the 
King’ s German Legion was only 
lost towards the end of the battle 
through lack of ammunition 


A short distance behind the 
farm Wellington watched the 


progress of the fighting and 
issued his orders beneath an 


elm later cut up for souvenirs 
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La Belle Alliance, the pivot of the French position, where Napoleon’s reserves were stationed and 
where, after the rout of the Grand Army, Bliicher and Wellington saluted each other as victors 


supplies of ammunition, and the intense 
artillery fire maintained by the French 
prevented any from arriving by the road. 
At length between five and six o’clock the 
commanding officer withdrew with only 
42 men left out of six companies and the 
French poured into the buildings. 

The pivot of the French position was the 
farm and estaminet of La Belle Alliance, 
which owed its name to the marriage of 
its old and ugly owner to a young and 
pretty girl. In its vicinity were stationed 
Napoleon’s fast-diminishing reserves in- 
cluding the famous Old Guard, and from 
the high ground on either side of it he 
watched the progress of the battle. 

When, about 8 p.m., the Grand Army 
suddenly broke and fled before the ad- 
vance of Wellington’s whole line, the 
Sauve-qui-peut surged round this little farm 
in indescribable confusion, cavalry, in- 
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fantry, artillery and baggage wagons 
being inextricably entangled in the only 
road open to retreat. Charges by British 
and Prussian cavalry added to the general 
panic. Only two battalions of the Guard 
maintained their squares. Into the middle 
of one of them Napoleon, having given up 
all hope of organizing the retreat, retired 
for safety and so moved slowly down the 
road to Charleroi. 

It was here also that about Io P.M. 
Bliicher and Wellington met as victors. 
The old Prussian marshal kissed the Duke 
warmly on both cheeks. The strains of 
God Save the King, played by Prussian 
cavalry bands near by, floated out into the 
darkness and back through the darkness 
came answering cheers from Wellington’s 
weary but triumphant army, for whom 
the farm was the appointed place of re- 
assembly. 


F. S. Smythe 


Kodachrome photograph 
Among the Himalayan foothills near Ranikhet, rising 
ridge after forested ridge towards the eternal snows 
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Kodachrome photograph 
Rock-plants at 13,000 ft.—the large white Saussurea 
with the small Anaphalis nubigena (pearly everlasting) 
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The marigold Caltha palustris growing in a motst 
place, interspersed with Primula denticulata 


Kodachrome photograph 


Peaks and Flowers of the 
Central Himalayas 


by F. S. SMYTHE 


While flower-lovers and mountaineers will find special interest in Mr Smythe’s account of his 
experiences in Garhwal last summer, a far wider circle of readers will appreciate his enthusiasm for 


what he describes as ‘the most beautiful Himalayan valley I have ever seen’. 


As he and a gallant 


company are once again assailing unconquered Everest, we may suppose that his endurance and that 
of the Bhotia porters who were, and are his companions will be not a little fortified by the spiritual 
reserves accumulated during those idyllic weeks in the Valley of Flowers 


In 1931 when Kamet, a peak of 25,447 ft. 
in the Garhwal Himalayas, was climbed 
by a small party of British mountaineers, 
the expedition, of which I was a member, 
descended to the village of Gamsali in the 
Dhauli Valley, then crossed the Zaskar 
Range to the south of the mountain by the 
Bhyundar Pass (16,688 ft.) into the Alak- 
nanda Valley with the intention of ex- 
ploring the mountainous region at the 
sources of the Alaknanda and Gangotri 
rivers, the two principal tributaries of the 
Ganges. 

The monsoon had broken and the day 
on which we crossed the pass was wet and 
miserable. Below 16,oo00ft. rain was falling, 
but above that height was sleet or snow. 
A bitter wind lashed us on the pass, and as 
quickly as possible we descended into the 
Bhyundar Valley, which is a tributary of 
the Alaknanda Valley. 

Within a few minutes we were out of the 
wind and in rain which became gradually 
warmer as we lost height. Dense mist 
shrouded the mountain-side and we had 
paused, uncertain as to the way, when I 
heard R. L. Holdsworth, who was a 
botanist as well as a climbing member of 
the expedition, exclaim, “Look!” I fol- 
lowed the direction of his outstretched 
hand, but at first could see nothing but 
rocks; then, suddenly, my gaze was 
arrested by a splash of blue so intense that 
it seemed to light the barren hillside. Be- 
yond it were other splashes of blue. 
The primula (P. nwwalis macrophylla), to 


which this effect was due, was but one of 
hundreds of varieties of flowers that filled 
the valley. Round our camps it was im- 
possible to take a step without crushing a 
flower. 

Dr T. G. Longstaff and the late 
A. L. Mumm had visited the Bhyundar 
Valley in 1907 and remarked on its great 
beauty; I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is the most beautiful Himalayan valley 
I have ever seen. 

After many years in London I went to 
live in the country and instantaneously be- 
came a gardener; this brought a great 
desire to return to the Bhyundar Valley 
which I had always remembered as the 
Valley of Flowers. What better, after 
four elaborate expeditions which had 
major peaks as their objectives, than to 
spend a summer wandering in Garhwal, a 
country like Switzerland on a grand scale 
but unsullied by civilization, with fertile 
valleys and innumerable peaks to climb, a 
country where you may tread the eternal 
snows in the morning and spend the after- 
noon among flowers? 

An additional incentive was the small 
amount of collecting previously accom- 
plished in Garhwal. Sikkim and Kashmir 
have added many beautiful flowers to 
British gardens and more recently the 
Chinese-Burmese end of the Himalayas 
has become fashionable; yet since the years 
1846 to 1849, when Sir Richard Strachey 
and J. E. Winterbottom made their 
famous collection of herbarium  speci- 
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mens, little collecting has been done in the 
upper valleys apart from Holdsworth’s 
work in 1931. Perhaps the district gained 
a bad reputation among botanists on 
account of the comparative sterility of the 
foothills, where plant life is choked by 
dense carpets of needles deposited by the 
forests of chir (Pinus Roxburghi); but the 
upper valleys, which are well watered by 
glaciers and melting snow, aresuperlatively 
rich in flowers. 

In 1937 the opportunity came to revisit 
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Garhwal. It was arranged that my col- 
lecting should be done for the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden and I am indebted to Dr 
J. Macqueen Cowan, Assistant Keeper, 
for much valuable assistance and advice. 
Captain P. R. Oliver was to join me 
towards the end of July, and prior to 
this I decided to make the Bhyundar 
Valley my headquarters, collect flowers 
and climb mountains. To assist in this 
work I engaged four Tibetan porters 
from Darjeeling, all experienced men, the 
sirdar, Wangdi Nurbu (Ondi), being an old 
friend of mine who has accompanied all 
the Himalayan expeditions in which I have 
taken part. In addition, eleven Dotial 
porters of a race indigenous to southern 
Nepal were engaged to carry my heavy 
luggage. 

On June 5 I left Ranikhet and, after a 
journey by lorry of 55 miles to Garur, 
marched across the foothills. The route 
lies at first through forests of chir, then 
oaks and tree rhododendrons, one of 
which had a trunk 5 ft. in diameter and 
must be one of the largest tree rhodo- 
dendrons ever observed. At Semkharak 
I saw hundreds of acres of the cream- 
coloured Paeonia emodi, a few plants of 
which were still in bloom, and below the 
12,000 ft. Kuari Pass the first of a host of 
dwarf iris (I. kumaonensis). 

On June 14 I reached Joshimath at the, 
junction of the Dhauli and Alaknanda 
rivers, a halting-place for pilgrims en route 
to the shrine at Badrinath near the source 
of the latter river. 

The Bhyundar Valley bifurcates with 
the Alaknanda Valley about six miles 
from Joshimath, and a day later I camped 
about midway up it at a height of 7500 ft. 
Here are dense deciduous forests and a 
tangle of undergrowth compressed be- 
tween great sheets and curtains of rock on 
which gauzy waterfalls are suspended. 
There are two hamlets in the valley popu- 
lated by hardy Garhwalis who eke out a 
precarious livelihood from little fields of 
grain and from flocks of sheep and goats 


Forests of chir, depositing a carpet of needles 
too thick for other plants to grow beneath 
them, cover the lower ridges of the central 
Eimalayan foothills 


otographs by F. S. Smythe 


In contrast to the park-like character lent by 
these widely spaced pines to the lower country, 
the higher foothill ridges are thickly clothed 
with tall, graceful Himalayan oaks 


Along the Alaknanda gorges runs a route for pilgrims to Badrinath and trade into Ti 


Much of this Tibetan trade, consisting chiefly in the exchange of grain for salt and borax, is carried 
through Garhwal on the backs of sheep and goats. (Above) A ‘caravan’ crossing the Dhault river 


by a typical suspension bridge. (Below) Preparations for threshing in a Garhwalli village 
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which graze on the high pastures during 
the summer months. Many of these 
people are of a pronounced Semitic type, 
but in thevillages ‘on the main trade-routes 
near the Tibetan frontier dwell a semi- 
Mongolian people, known as Marcha 
Bhotias, who are natural mountaineers and 
become excellent porters with a little train- 
ing in mountain-craft; it may be that they 
will one day rival the Sherpas and Bhotias 
who have done magnificent work on 
Everest, Kangchenjunga, Nanga Parbat 
and other great peaks. 

Next day I passed the last habitations 
in the valley and, after mounting through 
a dense forest, emerged onto a delightful 
alp, watered by clear running streams, gay 
with blue and white anemones (A. obtusi- 
loba). 1 also found Primula denticulata, 
which was already in seed at this altitude, 


The Garhwal shepherds are natural mountaineers, 


living simple, happy lives. This man brought 
the author sheep’s milk every day, expecting 
nothing in return 
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a purple-flowered monkshood (Aconitum 
heterophyllum), and a whole host of rosy 
rock jasmine (Androsace primuloides) cas- 
cading over some boulders. Yet up to 
this point there is little of floral interest 
in the Bhyundar Valley and I began to 
wonder whether memory had tricked me 
as regards the uppermost meadows. I 
need not have feared. 

Beyond the alp the valley narrows into a 
gorge with sheer walls of rock rising 2000 
ft. on either hand framing a wall of rock 
peaks against which the valley appears to 
end. I crossed the glacier torrent by a 
log bridge and followed a shepherds’ 
track which later emerged from the pine 
forest onto open slopes. Here I had to 
cut steps across two snow gullies and 
presently came to the debris of an im- 
mense avalanche which covered the stream 
for fully a quarter of a mile to a depth of at 
least 100 ft. 

Gradually the valley broadened out and 
bent round almost at right angles beneath 
the wall of rock peaks. As I turned a 
corner I saw out of the tail of my eye a 
slope mistily blue. It was a fumitory, the 
rare and beautiful Corydalis cashmeriana, a 
flower with little pipe-like blooms, dark 
tipped at the lips. Then, after recrossing 
the stream by a bridge of avalanche snow, 
I came to a moist meadow carpeted with 
marigolds and the first of a stately white 
anemone, larger by far than the 4. nar- 
cissiflora of the Alps, later identified as the 
A. polyanthes which a little later covered the 
slopes so that they shone white from afar. 

The valley swept round to the east and 
far above a sheet of silver birch forest 
shone the snows of Rataban (20,231 ft.) 
with a col to the north, a snowy parabola 
I had longed to tread in 1931. I had 
entered the Valley of Flowers and the 
reality exceeded my rosiest expectations. 

The base-camp was pitched at about 
12,000 ft. at the topmost end of a long 
sloping shelf some 500 ft. above the valley 
floor. I cannot picture a more beauti- 
ful camping-site. Above and below an 


PEAKS AND FLOWERS 


Wool is a thriving industry in Garhwal. 
upper pastures. 


almost level sward were forests of silver 
birch fringed with cream and purple 
rhododendrons. Opposite, across the 
valley, stood the wall of rock peaks now 
revealed in all its magnificence: a wild up- 
rush of giant crags biting into the pro- 
found blue sky, and at the head of the 
valley were the soberer snows of Rataban 
with a fringe of green-lipped ice-falls. Of 
the gorge there was no sign; it lay con- 
cealed round the bend of the valley so that 
to all intents we might have been cut off 
from the outside world in some exitless and 
inaccessible valley. 

Spring had only recently come to the 
alp but already the moist turf was pulsing 
with life. Between the lank, dead herbage 
of the previous summer innumerable 
shoots were pushing upwards; some fat 
and stumpy, others thin and spearlike, all 
growing at that astonishing speed of 
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_ From June to September the sheep and goats graze the 
As this alpine grazing 1s scarce, owners drive their flocks thither by turns 


mountain plants anxious to complete their 
cycle before winter sets in. A few plants 
were already in bloom: a minute gentian 
spread its blue, delicately frilled blooms 
over the turf; just above the camp were 
hundreds of Primula denticulata and here 
and there a white allium (A. humile) 
clustered, the bulb of which proved ex- 
cellent to eat as did also the stems of a 
rhubarb. 

Having dismissed the Dotials, I settled 
down with my four Darjeeling Bhotias 
to the happiest and most interesting few 
weeks of my experience. My time was 
apportioned fairly equally between flower- 
collecting and mountaineering. My ignor- 
ance as regards the former was lament- 
able, but I was greatly helped by Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir, by Ethelbert Blatter, 
which had been given to me by that great 
gardener, Mr G. P. Baker. 
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Immediately below the camp a rough 
sheep track descended through the birch 
forest to the torrent which was conveni- 
ently bridged with avalanche debris so 
that the north side of the valley was easily 
accessible. Here, on south-facing slopes, 
I found many plants in bloom. Never 
shall I forget a little alp, which I called 
Bear Alp because of a black bear we saw 
there, where I found the first of innumer- 
able Nomocharis oxypetala, a rare golden 
lily-like plant which made a golden carpet 
rippling in the breeze. Later I collected 
3000 bulbs from an area of well under one 
hundred yards square. Then there was a 
purple orchis (O. latifolia), potentillas, 
aconitums and rock plants, androsaces, 
saxifrages and sedums, already in bloom. 


The upper part of the Bhyundar Valley is cut off 
by a tremendous gorge with walls rising 2000 ft. 
sheer on either side 
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The climate resembled that of an English 
June and a gentle breeze brought an in- 
describable scent of plant life. 

Very soon the alp around my base-camp 
was carpeted with flowers of which the 
most prominent to begin with was the 
Fritillaria Roylei with its delightful fragile 
green bells, whilst on a bank near the camp 
grew a charming little cassiope (C. fast 
giata) with white pendant bells, and among 
rocks the white-pink spires of Bergenia 
Stracheyt. ‘The woods, too, were rich in 
shade-loving plants including the wood 
lily (Trillium Govanianum) and many ferns 
such as the maidenhair, oak, lady and 
moon-fern. Then the primulas. The 
scope of this article does not allow more 
than mention of a few. I came upon the 
rare Primula Wigramiana, recently found in 
Nepal and named in honour of Lord 
Wigram, a beautiful little ivory-white 
flower, and the still rarer Primula Heydei, 
a curious plant which like the P. sertulum 
from the Pribilof Islands propagates itself 
by sending out runners, whilst the P. 
nivalis macrophylla, in its light blue and 
dark blue forms, decorated the inhospit- 
able ledges high on the mountain-sides to a 
height of 16,000 ft. 

My first ascent was on a rock-peak of 
about 17,000 ft. immediately above the 
base-camp, but in spite of the view, which 
extended along the Zaskar Range to the 
snows of Trisul and the peak of Nanda 
Devi, and a glissade on. perfect snow of 
fully 4500 ft., I did not enjoy it as I was 
violently mountain-sick. Then we visited 
the snow col to the north of Rataban and 
I climbed alone an easy peak of about 
19,000 ft. -But our attempt on Rataban 
was beaten by bad weather. I awoke in 
the night with a feeling as though cob- 
webs were lying on my face. It was an 
effect due to electrical tension and a few 
seconds later there was a violent lightning 
flash which fortunately missed the camp. 
This was followed by a severe blizzard and 
toavoid avalanches we had topackup camp 
and descend at five o’clock next morning. 


Beyond the gorge it broadens into one of Earth’s loveliest spots: the Valley of Flowers 
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(Above) The site of the first base-camp, fringed with silver birches and rhododendrons, 
looking towards the snows of Rataban. (Below) The camp to which the author moved during 


the monsoon, surrounded by flowers—t1oo different species within a quarter of a mile 


The four Bhotia mountaineers, 
veterans of several Himalayan 
expeditions, who shared the 
author's sojourn in the Valley 
of Flowers and his ascents of 
neighbouring peaks 


The camp fire, where, at the close 
of day and long after the sky ts 
filled with stars, one sits content 
to do nothing but contemplate the 
beauty of the surroundings 
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During this expedition I was much in- 
trigued by a beautiful snow peak between 
19,000 and 20,000 ft. high to the south of 
the Bhyundar Valley. After a reconnais- 
sance we found a way to it via a branch 
valley of the main valley and, camping at 
about 14,500 ft., completed the ascent next 
day after a splendid snow and ice climb 
during which Wangdi Nurbu and Nurbu 
Bhotia proved that they were competent 
mountaineers capable of excellent work 
on Everest in 1938. 

After this ascent the monsoon broke— 
on June 26—and the moisture-laden 
clouds flooded up the Alaknanda Valley 
into the Bhyundar Valley. But the mon- 
soon in northern Garhwal is nothing like 
so heavy as it is in Sikkim, and provided 
that the mountaineer keeps near the 
Tibetan frontier he enjoys excellent climb- 
ing conditions. In the Bhyundar Valley 
there was occasionally heavy rain, which 
occurred mostly at night, and numerous 
afternoon showers, but these, combined 
with the warmth, had the effect of bringing 
the flora to full magnificence and beauty. 

For convenience’ sake I shifted my base- 
camp to the floor of the valley and here I 
was embowered amidst flowers. Among 
these were campanulas, cyananthus, codon- 
opsis, gentians, pedicularis, cynoglossum, 
asters, erigerons, polemoniums, delphini- 
ums, violas, cypripediums, geraniums, 
eritrichiums, saussureas, anaphalis and 
epilobiums to mention but a few. I 
should estimate that 100 different species 
were to be found within a quarter of a 
mile of the camp. 

From this camp I made various expedi- 
tions. One was to a side valley leading to 
the Khanta Khal Pass over which a route 
lies to Hanuman Chatti in the Alaknanda 
Valley near Badrinath. ‘This little valley 
is also rich in flowers and I climbed two 
minor rock-peaks from it on the top of one 
about 17,500 ft., finding the beautiful 
Paraquilegia grandiflora, a true rock-plant 
which sends out feathery foliage and deli- 
cate blue-white blooms from _ vertical 
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cracks in the rocks. As an alpine gar- 
dener, flowers such as this excited my awe 
and wonder and a single little cushion 
plant growing on the stern-faced crags 
meant more than the exotic gardens of a 
Moghul Emperor. On one occasion I saw 
a saussurea and an androsace growing at a 
height of 20,000 ft., which must be one 
of the greatest heights at which flowering 
plants have been observed. 

Among the plants I collected from high 
altitudes were, Primula reptans, Primula 
minutissima, saxifrages of several species in- 
cluding S. Hirculus, Facquemontiana, cernua 
and fimbriata; Cremanthodium Decaisnei and C. 
arnicoides, lovely little plants like miniature 
sunflowers with drooping heads; Pleuro- 
spermum Candolli with white delicately 
frilled blooms; Allardia glabra and A. 
tomentosa, which grow among the stones 
and grit and resemble tiny pink marguer- 
ites; and a minute forget-me-not, to 
mention but a few. 

Nor must representative, if more com- 
mon plants be forgotten. Nothing can 
appear more beautiful than a slope rosy 
with millions of the little dwarf Polygonum 
affine or the creeping Polygonum vaccinit- 
folium which clothes the crags with its 
close-packed pink blooms. 

Lastly, and this is the queen of flowers 
in the central and western Himalayas, 
comes the blue poppy (Meconopsis aculeata) 
which grows, solitary, in the shade of 
boulders. Holdsworth compared its colour 
to that of the sky at dawn, and this is no 
generous comparison for its petals seem 
imbued with an unearthly, ethereal light. 

The wall of peaks immediately to the 
north of my base-camp provided an in- 
centive for a long and difficult rock-climb 
which failed, when Wangdi and I were 
only a few hundred feet short of the 
summit we were aiming at, owing to 
dangerous snow in a gully. At least, I 
estimated that the snow would have be- 
come dangerous by the time we returned. 
Monsoon conditions must be studied be- 
fore safe mountaineering is possible, and 


(Below) A side valley branching from the 
Bhyundar Valley led to a snow peak about 
19,500 ft. high, which was climbed by the 
author and two of his Bhotia porters 


(Above) On the way up to this unnamed peak 
the climbers passed below a 3000-ft. rock face, 
where it was necessary to move quickly for fear 


stones should fall 
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On the summit of the 19,500-ft. peak: the author (protected from the sun by a double Terai hat 
and from the cold wind by a balaclava helmet!) with his Bhotia companions 


safe snow in the morning may become an 
avalanche trap by the afternoon. 

Another expedition was up a fine rock 
peak of about 19,000 ft. Here for the first 
time in my Himalayan experience I found 
myself on rocks of a difficulty equal to that 
of the Chamonix Aiguilles. It was during 
the descent of this peak that Wangdi and I 
encountered some of the most dangerous 
climbing I have ever tackled. Being un- 
willing to traverse an exceptionally difh- 
cult rock-tower, we turned off the ridge 
above it and descended the face in a 
diagonal line to our ascending route. For 
about 200 ft. we had to climb down rock 
slabs set at an angle of over 50°, covered 
with an inch or two of ice, overlaid in its 
turn with loose floury snow. It was only 
possible to cut nicks for the toes in the ice 
and there were no belays for the rope. Of 
my companion I can only say that through- 
out this arduous descent he climbed with 
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the skill and coolness of a Lochmatter. (I 
refer to the late Franz Lochmatter, one of 
the greatest of Swiss guides.) 

My last and finest ascent was Nilgiri 
Parbat (21,264 ft.). On the way to this 
mountain, which was climbed from a 
valley parallel with and to the north of the 
Bhyundar Valley, Wangdi, Nurbu, Pasang 
and I crossed a glacier pass of about 
17,000 ft. and it was here that we saw 
tracks believed by my companions to be 
those of a Mirka or ‘Abominable Snow- 
man’, about which much correspondence 
appeared in The Times. In the present 
instance the tracks were undoubtedly 
made by a bear (Ursus Arctos Isabellinus), 
but the snowman legend persists and I for 
one hope that there 7s a snowman, to say 
nothing of a snow woman and snow baby. 
In these prosaic days such a possibility is 
exciting and romantic. 

Nilgiri Parbat proved the finest snow 
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and ice peak I have ever scaled and on the 
last day Wangdi, Nurbu and I climbed 
nearly 7000 ft., completing the ascent up a 
complicated ice-face and along the north- 
east ridge of the mountain. Never have I 
trodden a more beautiful snow summit; it 
formed a point of mathematical exactitude 
so sharp that there was room for only one 
man at a time on it. 

On July 23, Captain Oliver joined me, 
and after attempting the ascent of Rataban 
we left the Bhyundar Valley via the 
Bhyundar Pass (16,688 ft.), and carried 
out a climbing programme which in- 
cluded the ascent of four peaks, the finest 
being the Mana Peak (23,860 ft.), and 
attempts on Nilkanta (21,640 ft.) and 
Dunagiri (23,184 ft.). From August 13 
to September 16 we enjoyed only one 
completely fine day, but after the monsoon 
ended the weather remained perfect. 
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On September 23 I returned to the 
Bhyundar Valley to collect botanical 
specimens. It was a perfect morning as I 
strolled up the valley; the humid water- 
charged atmosphere of the past two months 
had been replaced by an atmosphere of 
crystal clarity and the air was charged 
with a new sweetness and strength. ‘The 
cycle of growth had entered upon a new 
phase. By the hamlets in the valley millet 
was ripening to a deep magenta and the 
hillsides were tinted with brown and gold. 

The shepherds and goatherds were 
driving their flocks down from the upper 
pastures before the first winter snow 
should fall. Among them was an old man 
who had supplied me with sheep’s milk 
during my former stay. He had expected 
and demanded no payment but I had 
given him some empty biscuit tins, which 
are much prized by the simple Garhwalis. 


Up to 14,000 feet silver birch, juniper and dwarf rhododendron provide abundant fuel. The last 
gives off acrid smoke which taints the contents of the pot. 


It 1s also difficult to kindle 
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June in Garhwal: morsture-laden monsoon clouds flooding up the Alaknanda Valley from the Soothills 


Nilgiri Parbat (21,264 ft.) provided the finest snow and ice climb in the author's mountaineering experience 
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I would be the last to foist a so-called 
civilization on these people, for without 
any economic problems other than those 
set by Nature they have discovered some- 
thing that millionaires cannot purchase— 
peace and happiness. 

Having re-pitched my base-camp, I de- 
voted my time to collecting seeds, bulbs, 
tubers and rhizomes. A _ late-flowering 
gentian (G. tenella) was blooming in its 
millions by the base-camp, so also were 
lloydias (L. serotina and tibetica), whilst 
pearly everlastings (Anaphalis) covered the 
banks like snow-drifts. Day succeeded 
day of brilliant weather; scarcely a cloud 
stirred in the profound blue and not a 
breath of wind rustled the withering herb- 
age: the silence was the silence of a vast 
ocean utterly calm. 

One of the things that impressed me 
most during my sojourn in this enchanting 
valley was the cycle of growth. Perhaps 
in some romantic age when the herbaceous 
border is a thing of the past and the natural 
garden has come into its own the study of 
association and rhythm in plant life will 
receive the attention it deserves. Unlike 
the herbaceous border the natural garden 
has no formal limitations, and to achieve 
this desirable end we must study plant life 
in all its aspects and not only copy and 
emulate Nature but adapt her to our par- 
ticular needs. In the Bhyundar Valley I 
saw ground so closely packed with fritil- 
laries that it seemed impossible that other 
plants could grow; yet when the fritillaries 
had died down they were succeeded by 
other plants such as potentillas, which grew 
equally densely; and this cycle persisted 
throughout the summer, one plant being 
replaced by another with perfect precision. 

Soil and association is another interest- 
ing study. Why isit, for instance, that the 
Orchis latifolia is to be found in association 
with thistles? Is there some interacting 
effect of nourishment, or some rhythmical 
effect not yet understood? 

Rhythm in Nature is an absorbing 
study—witness the researches of Rudolf 
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Steiner—and a vast subject ‘awaits ex- 
ploration by the natural gardener; there 
is no doubt that such gardening brings us 
in touch with Nature as no ordinary 
gardening can. 

As regards the soil, analysis of some 
taken from the roots of Nomocharis oxypetela 
discloses moderate fertility, slight acidity 
and a large amount (33°8 per cent) of 
organic matter, 7.¢. leaf-mould, etc. From 
this and my own observations it appears 
that the flowers of Garhwal are most 
likely to flourish in a light soil with plenty 
of organic matter present. 

It is to be hoped that the seeds and 
specimens I brought home, several of 
which have not previously been cultivated 
in Britain, will enrich many British 
gardens. 

I cannot close this article without refer- 
ence to the men who contributed so 
generously to my pleasure. When the 
final story of Everest comes to be written, 
the Sherpa and Bhotia porters will take 
their rightful place among the great ad- 
venturing races of the world; on an expedi- 
tion such as mine it is impossible to 
regard them merely as porters; they are 
valued and trusted companions. 

There is probably no mountain district 
in the world where travel and mountain- 
eering is more enjoyable than Garhwal and 
Kumaon, for they contain every combina- 
tion of beauty and grandeur that the heart 
can desire: mountains innumerable, of all 
shades of interest and difficulty, and people 
of varied and delightful characteristics. 
It seems to me, looking back on the most 
delightful holiday of my life, that the 
Valley of Flowers is the summation of all 
that mountaineers love best; fine peaks to 
climb, valleys and glaciers to explore, and 
flowerful meadows to descend into after 
some splendid scramble above the snow- 
line. I conclude this account with my 
imagination centred upon the camp-fire, 
the flowers around me and the smoke from 
the birch and juniper standing straight up 
into the stars. 


Gates of Adventure 


If. Bristol-on-Avon: Pioneer of the West 


by LORD APSLEY, D.S.O., M.P. 


Lord Horne’s article on Glasgow in our May number introduced a new series dealing with the great 

ports of Britain. Now Lord Apsley, Member of Parliament for the Central Division of Bristol, 

tells the romantic story of that ancient city’s ever-renewed venturing. Lord Apsley, who comes of a 

family long established in the West Country, has himself exemplified the local pioneering tradition 
by his enterprising experiment in Australia, recorded in The Amateur Settlers 


THERE are at least twenty Bristols outside 
of England; they are all in North America. 
Canada has three; the rest are scattered 
over the United States, westwards as far 
as Colorado and southwards as far as 
Florida. The smallest is but a village with 
a post-office and a handful of inhabitants; 
the largest, in Connecticut, is a manu- 
facturing town with a population of over 
28,000; the oldest, on the coast of Maine, 
is now in its 306th year; and the proud 
mother of them all is Bristol-on-Avon. 

Such an exceptional number of name- 
sakes is proof of the preponderating part 
which Bristol played in the colonization of 
North America. It also speaks eloquently 
to the adventurous spirit of the men of 
Bristol, whom far lands and strange seas 
have lured out of the Avon ever since the 
town was founded. ‘This eager spirit has 
manifested itself in various ways through 
the centuries, and makes the story of the 
Port of Bristol one of the most remarkable 
and thrilling in our annals. 

The exploit of Thomas Jay, whose 
memory is preserved in the Lady Chapel 
of the Church of St Mary Redcliffe, is 
typical. On July 15, 1480, twelve years 
before Columbus started on his voyage of 
discovery, Thomas Jay of Bristol and his 
friend, Thomas Lloyd, sailed westward 
in two ships, whose combined burthens 
amounted to only 80 tons, in search of 
the ‘Isles of Brasylle’. They beat up and 
down the Atlantic for two months until 
storms and the death of Jay put an end to 
the expedition. 


Long before the 15th century, however, 
Bristol men in quest of trade had dared the 
seas in their small ships. In the days of 
Canute there was regular traffic with Ire- 
land in wool and English slaves. In the 
12th century Bristol merchants were to be 
found trading in the Baltic and bringing 
back cargoes of wine from the shores of 
France and Spain. In 1247 at a cost of 
£5000—an enormous sum for those days, 
being equivalent to about £100,000 in 
modern money—they carried out improve- 
ments to their harbour. As early as 1420 
in the time of William Canynges (five 
times mayor, twice member of Parliament 
and one of Bristol’s greatest benefactors) 
they had found a market as far north as 
Iceland, and they were not only extend- 
ing their trade in the North Sea and the 
Baltic, but had also pushed far into the 
Mediterranean, being the first English sea- 
men to reach the Levant. When the Turks, 
after the capture of Constantinople in 
1453, cut the caravan traffic from the East, 
European trade suffered a severe setback. 
It was then that the merchants of the West 
set about trying to discover another route 
to India. Bristol, like all other ports 
whose prosperity depended on their sea- 
borne trade, now turned its eyes towards 
the Atlantic with the resolve to expand 
that trade around the world. 


CABOT COMES TO BRISTOL 


The idea was still firmly fixed in the 
minds of the merchants of Bristol that 
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there was an island called Brasylle to the 
west of Ireland. It was so marked on a 
mediaeval map then current, and in view 
of the value of the vanished caravan trade 
the plan of these merchants was to find 
this island and make it a halting-place on 
the way to Asia over the western ocean. 
Thomas Jay had died in his attempt to 
find it, and other efforts had failed. 

Then, in 1493, came the news that 
Columbus had reached the Indies. This 
spurred the merchants to fresh action. 
They were already in touch with the 
Genoese navigator Cabot, who had come 
to England in 1484, and among them it 
was resolved to set sail without further 
search for the island of Brasylle and try 
to make Asia direct. Letters-patent were 
obtained from Henry VII whereby the 
merchants of Bristol would be allowed to 
bring goods into their port duty free (one- 
fifth of the profits going to the king) from 
any land they should discover; and on 
Tuesday, May 2, 1497, Cabot sailed out 
of Bristol harbour in the Matthew with a 
Bristol crew of eighteen. 

He laid a course to the westward straight 
across the Atlantic. After fifty-two days 
at sea they reached Cape Breton Island, 
off Nova Scotia and, imagining it to be 
Asia, they returned home, sailing again 
into Bristol harbour on Sunday, August 6. 
Actually they had discovered the mainland 
of North America. 


THE ATLANTIC TRADE ROUTE 


In 1498 Cabot sailed again from Bristol 
with two ships and 300 men, and was 
accompanied by several Bristol ships in 
regular trade with Iceland. This time 
they reached the coast of Greenland. 
After trying in vain to find a passage to the 
north, Cabot headed south, discovered 
Baffin Land, sailed along the coast of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, which he 
mistook for part of the mainland, and then 
proceeded southwards, following the coast 
of Nova Scotia and New England. He 
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was searching for Japan, convinced that 
its discovery would open up a trans- 
atlantic trade route which would make 
England the trading-centre of the world. 
Observing none of the signs of Eastern 
civilization which he expected, Cabot set 
sail once more for Bristol, arriving in the 
autumn of 1498. Not long afterwards he 
died. 

An interesting theory, due to recent 
research, claims that America was called 
after Richard Amerycke, the sheriff of 
Bristol, who was a friend of Cabot, and 
not, as is usually supposed, after Amerigo 
Vespucci, the friend of the Columbus 
family. 

Bristol has not forgotten the achieve- 
ments of this great navigator. On St 
Augustine’s Bridge, overlooking: the little 
harbour from which the Matthew sailed, 
is a bronze tablet commemorating the 
event; and from the top of Brandon Hill 
the Cabot Tower looks over the city he 
honoured. A whale’s bone on view in the 
Church of St Mary Redcliffe, in connec- 
tion with which there is an entry, dated 
1497, in one of the city’s ancient books, is 
believed to be a relic of Cabot’s first 
voyage. 

“WESTWARD HO!’ 


Towards the end of the next century 
Bristol began to play an important part in 
England’s colonizing effort. The Welsh- 
man Hakluyt, geographer and author of 
the Famous Voyages, was prebendary of 
Bristol Cathedral from 1586 and took a 
great interest in the activities of the sea- 
port. It was he and others who deter- 
mined that Bristol should found a colony 
in America, and as a result, in 1603, Martin 
Pring, a noted Bristol sea-captain, sailed 
out with two ships and landed in the bay 
which was afterwards named Plymouth 
Harbour by the Pilgrim Fathers. In a 
second voyage, in 1606, Pring obtained in- 
formation which, by arousing the interest 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges of Bristol, re- 
sulted in the first colonial charter for the 
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Bristol, one of England’s best-equipped ports, preserves nevertheless its old-time character. Liners still 
sail into the busy docks in the city’s heart and moor between the streets 


settlement of North Virginia. Three 
years later another charter was granted to 
“the company of adventurers and planters 
of the cityes of London and Bristol’ for the 
plantation of Newfoundland, and John 
Guy, mayor of Bristol, was its first Governor. 

From that time onwards right through 
the century ships filled with men, women 
and children set sail from Bristol harbour 
to settle in the new colonies. The grow- 
ing movement of religious dissent and the 
difficulties of free worship at home swelled 
the number of emigrants. An ancient 
book in the city’s archives called Servants 
of Foreign Plantations gives the names of 
10,000 men and women, hailing chiefly 
from the west country, who left Bristol for 
Virginia, Maryland, Newfoundland and 
the Barbadoes during the two decades 
following 1654. Between these new 
colonies and Bristol there was the closest 
fellowship. 


In the imposing reception-hall of the 
Merchant Venturers of Bristol hangs the 
portrait of Captain Thomas James, a 
Bristol barrister and seaman whom the 
Merchants sent out in 1631 to find a north- 
west passage. The small bay within 
Hudson’s Bay named after him shows the 
scope of his achievements before winter 
overtook him and his crew. After endur- 
ing seven months of terrible privations— 
having sunk their ship to prevent her from 
being broken up, they had to live in that 
frozen region without adequate shelter or 
food—they sailed home to England in 
triumph with the reputation of having 
been the first Englishmen to sojourn upon 
Canadian soil. 


PIECES OF EIGHT 


If you open Treasure Island you will see a 
chapter entitled ‘I goto Bristol’ and note that 
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the correspondence quoted therein is dated 
17—. It was indeed not by chance that 
Stevenson chose Bristol as the port from 
which his gang of pirates should set out, 
for Bristol in the 18th century was a 
famous haunt of pirates and _ privateers. 
Between piracy and privateering there was 


literally only a sheet of paper—the letter of 


marque. Ships were constantly slipping 
out of the Avon filled with men who were 
past masters at this rough-and-ready sea- 
game of get-rich-quick—picturesque crews 
with pigtails, earrings, curled whiskers and 
pieces of eight, as desperate a lot as those 
whom Stevenson typified in Long John 
Silver. Privateering ships were furnished 
forth by Bristol merchants who were up to 
the neck in this form of speculation. ‘The 
wealth of the city increased rapidly, for the 
booty obtained was sometimes enormous. 
Frequently towns on the Spanish Main 
were pillaged and no ship carrying treasure 
was safe. On September 8, 1745, for ex- 
ample, two Spanish treasure ships were 
brought into Bristol harbour with a cargo 
that included 1093 treasure chests con- 


taining two and a half million ounces of 


silver besides gold, silver plate and jewels. 
Also a beneficiary, the Church smiled 
upon these practices, for in 1712 Bristol 
Cathedral received a pair of heavy silver 
candlesticks, costing £114, which were 
presented out of the proceeds of a success- 
ful Bristol raid. 

One of these privateering expeditions 
was instrumental in giving the world a 
famous classic. Captain Rogers and 
William Dampier, two noted privateers, 
sailed on an expedition in the Duke and 
the Duchess, and on January 31, 1709, dis- 
covered, on the island of Juan Fernandez, 
Alexander Selkirk, who had been alone 
there for four and a half years. ‘They 
brought him back with them to Bristol. 
His story came to the ears of Daniel Defoe, 
who was a frequent visitor to the city— 
tradition says that Defoe and Selkirk met 
in an inn—and the result was Robinson 
Crusoe. 
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BLACKBIRDING 


During the 18th century, too, black 
boys and girls were a commonplace in 
the streets of Bristol. Like our dogs today 
many of them wore collars engraved with 
their owner’s name. ‘These slaves were a 
trading commodity, something that could 
be sold or bartered, and the sight of them 
in the city reminded people of the fortunes 
that were being made by Bristol men 
out of the slave-traffic between the West 
African coast and North America. Con- 
temporary announcements in Bristol news- 
papers make strange reading today: 


1715: “Captain Stephen Courtney’s negro 
aged about 20, having three or four marks 
on each temple and the same on each 
cheek”. 1757: “Adopted a young negro 
called Starling who blows the French horn 
very well”. 1760: ‘“T'o be sold a negro boy 
about ten years old. He has had the small- 
pox”. 1790: “In Bristol during church- 
time the congregations were surprised last 
Sunday by the bell of the public crier in 
the streets. It was so unusual a sound on 
that day that the people were alarmed. 
They found that the bellman was crying 
the reward of a guinea to anyone who 
would produce a poor negro girl who had 
run away because she would not return to 
one of those trafficking islands whither 
her master was resolved to send her. ‘To 
my great grief and indignation the poor 
trembling wretch was dragged out from a 
hole in the top of a house where she had 
hid herself and forced on board ship.” 


About half the slave-trade of the world 
at that time was in British hands, and in the 
middle of the century Bristol was the lead- 
ing British port. In 1709 it had 57 ships 
(known as ‘blackbirders’) engaged in the 
traffic. ‘They sailed to the west coast of 
Africa, filled up with blacks (the space 
allowance per slave was 54 feet by 16 
inches) and sold them to the plantations of 
America. Out of every hundred shipped 
only about half survived the voyage; but 
even so, selling at about £40 a head, 
the cargo paid huge profits. The ships 
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(Above) From this spot John 
Cabot sailed in 1497 with a 
Bristol expedition and discovered 
the mainland of North America, 
in the colonizing of which the city 
has played a pre-eminent role 


The gorge of the Avon with 
Portway, the road built to facili- 
tate transport between the river- 
mouth docks and the city for the 
accommodation of Bristol's 
increasing trade. Two destroyers 
approaching the city 
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brought home in exchange West India 
sugar and rum. 

It is not surprising that men of standing 
in Bristol were concerned to defend this 
nefarious but exceedingly remunerative 
traffic: what is surprising is that the move- 
ment for its abolition made early headway 
there. The Quakers, who were the first to 
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take united practical action against the 
slave-trade, were an influential body in 
Bristol; while John Wesley, of whose 
activities Bristol was so long the centre, 
vigorously opposed the whole system of 
slavery. In 1788 a group of Bristol mer- 
chants formed a committee, the first in 
the provinces, to promote the abolition of 
the trade. Twenty years later an Act of 
Parliament made it illegal and the whole 
of the West India trade went into a decline. 
To add to the Bristol merchant’s troubles, 
the removal of the protective duty on 
foreign-grown sugar completed the ruin of 
the city’s large refineries, of which in 1753 
there had been at least 20 out of a total of 
120 for the United Kingdom. 

The first half of the rgth century was 
perhaps the least prosperous period in 
Bristol’s history. Yet in 1838 the genius 
of its citizens flashed out in another 
Atlantic trade scheme of the same high 
quality as that undertaken in the 15th 
century with Cabot. Working this time 
with the greatest engineer of his time, 
Isambard Brunel, they planned to run the 
first line of steam-driven vessels between 
Europe and America, and they produced 
in the Great Western the model for this 
type of navigation, only to see the fruits 
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of their enterprise pass, through ill-luck 
and mismanagement, to the rival port of 
Liverpool. But this bad period passed, 
and no seaport in the kingdom has made 
greater strides than Bristol in recent years. 


EXTENDING DOCKS 


Less than a century and a half ago the 
Port of Bristol was entirely within the city. 
From your window you could see nearly 
all of it. The forest of masts and rigging 
rose above the roofs of the houses and the 
ships at low water lay on the mud, running 
the risk of a broken back. Today the port 
of Bristol is amongst the most modern in 
the world and has been extended to the 
sea. 

The improvements began early in the 
19th century when portions of the river 
Avon and its tributary, the Frome, were 
impounded to make a floating harbour in 
the city, providing about 83 acres of dock 
space. In 1877 the Avonmouth Dock, 
seven miles away, at the mouth of the river, 
was opened, and tonnage entering the port 
was thereby increased to 1,100,000 tons. 
Two years later Portishead Dock on the 
south side was added, and in 1884 these 
rivermouth docks were acquired by the 
Bristol Corporation. In 1908 a third dock 
was built, the Royal Edward Dock, with 
a lock 875 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
capable of berthing the largest vessels 
afloat. At the close of the Great War the 
accommodation of this dock was extended; 
its western arm was completed, and in 
1928 an eastern arm was opened. Mean- 
while the equipment of the whole port was 
augmented and has been brought right up 
to the standard of modern requirements. 

All ships’ berths, transit sheds, ware- 
houses, granaries, cold stores and tenants’ 
premises, are served by the port authorities’ 
railway lines which connect directly with 
the Great Western and the London, Mid- 
land and Scottish Railways. In additionan 
excellent road knownas ‘Portway’ provides 
for mechanical transport between the 


rivermouth docks, the city and the great 
arterial roads of the country. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ADVANTAGES 

A glance at the accompanying map 
will show immediately the many advan- 
tages of Bristol’s position. It lies near the 
head of one of England’s four great 
estuaries—the Bristol Channel—which is 
closer than the Thames or Humber, or 
even than the Mersey, to the main routes 
of our overseas trade. A circle with a 
radius of 100 miles drawn round Bristol 
encloses an area with a population of 
twelve and a half millions and includes 
important industrial centres of which Bir- 
mingham is the chief. This area is well 
supplied with the means of communica- 
tion and transport, consisting of road, rail, 
canal and coastwise steamer services— 
factors which have opened new markets 
and trade routes in remote districts and 
have made Bristol the greatest distributing 
centre of south-west England. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Thanks to the Corporation’s enterprise, 
the trade of the port is rapidly extending 
and figures recently issued by the Port 
Authority afford interesting comparisons. 
During 1924 the tonnage entering the 
port amounted to 3,232,000 tons. In 
the year ending March 31, 1938, the 
tonnage had increased to 3,805,000 tons. 
During the same period the exports and 
imports have increased by no less than 
one and a half million tons. In 1884, 
when the Corporation first acquired the 
docks, the foreign imports amounted to 
only 820,000 tons, and the total tonnage 
of incoming ships was 1,247,000 tons. 


MACHINERY OF DOCKLAND 

The capital sum expended on the dock 
undertaking exceeds £9,000,000 and the 
annual general revenue is over £300,000. 
The greatest import is grain, modern 
appliances for handling it being concen- 
trated at the docks at Avonmouth. They 
include a transit granary and three storage 
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granaries, with a capacity of 62,000 tons. 
The granaries are all inter-connected by 
conveyor bands, and grain may be moved 
in either direction at will. The equip- 
ment involves the use of nearly eighty 
electric motors, while the bands measure 
more than seven miles. The total grain 
capacity of the port amounts to 250,000 
tons, and approximately 1,000,000 tons 
enter every year—io per cent of the grain 
imports for the whole country. 

Bristol is the chief banana port of the 
British Isles, one-third of the total quantity 
consumed passing through the rivermouth 
docks. In 1894 the banana trade in 
Bristol did not exist; now 6,000,000 
bunches or approximately 900,000,000 
bananas are imported in the course of a 
year. The largest liners of Messrs Elders 
& Fyffe’s banana fleet are accommodated 
in the port and special sidings have been 
provided by the authorities, and the G.W. 
and L.M.S. railway companies to handle 
the fruit. 

The headquarters of the Imperial To- 
bacco Company are established at Bristol, 
which has been a tobacco port ever since 
the 16th century. Every year the amount 
of duty paid on this commodity in Bristol 
alone amounts to well over £30,000,000. 
In 1884 only 250 tons of tobacco came 
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1,000,000 tons of grain are imported into Bristol annually, the key pieces of equipment being transit 
and storage granartes connected by covered galleries through which grain 1s mechanically conveyed 


Topical Press 
Bristol 1s Britain’s chief banana port: an electrical elevator plant discharging a cargo of bananas 


through the port; last year there were 
nearly 40,000 tons, or a quantity which, if 
divided amongst 100,000 people, smoking 
each two ounces a week, would last them 
for approximately 130 years. Many thou- 
sands of tons of cocoa beans arrive annually 
at the port. Several chocolate factories 
are located within the city boundaries, 
and just outside at Somerdale are estab- 
lished the works of Messrs Fry & Sons. 
The vast expansion of the petroleum 
industry is one of the features of this age 
and is reflected in the port’s rapidly rising 
importation figures. In 1902, before the 
coming of the motor car, only 75,793 
tons of petroleum and its products came 
through Bristol. Last year the total 
reached 906,000 tons. A special oil basin 
is provided for this commodity in the 
Royal Edward Dock, an electrically con- 
trolled steel boom operating across the 
entrance to the basin to reduce the risk of 
fire. In the newer section of this dock is 
located a splendidly equipped cold store 
with a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet. In 
recent years the trade in refrigerated pro- 
ducts has shown a marked increase, par- 
ticularly as regards New Zealand. 


THE PIONEERING SPIRIT 

We have seen how, from the earliest days 
of English navigation, the men of Eng- 
land’s great western seaport have taken 
a leading place in every type of maritime 
venture, reputable or disreputable accord- 
ing to the mood of the age. ‘This eager, 
questing spirit has shown itself in many 
other fields. Mention has already been 
made of John Wesley, whose ‘New Room’, 
the first Methodist Chapel in the world, is 
now one of Bristol’s greatest treasures and 
a place of pilgrimage for forty million 
Methodists. When he opened it in 1739 
and made Bristol his headquarters he was 
but taking advantage of a desire for new 
life, in religion as in other matters, that the 
Bristolians had demonstrated 100 years 
earlier, when the first Nonconformist place 
of worship was established amongst them. 


BRISTOL-ON-AVON 


Similarly the Bristol-born Hannah More, 
that pioneer of female philanthropic 
activity, drew inspiration and support 
from a community which was the first in 
England to provide itself (in 1697) with a 
work-house for its poor, and which can 
boast a long line of founders of alms- 
houses, endowed schools and orphanages, 

As in religion and philanthropy, so in 
politics: the famous Bristol riots of 1831 
may have done little credit to the parti- 
cipants, but in their attitude towards the 
opponents of Reform the Bristol populace 
displayed a prescient appreciation of what 
England intended to get—and got—from 
its over-privileged rulers. 

With the first newspaper outside London, 
the first savings bank and the first free 
library, Bristol can claim a priority in 
practical progress to which her citizens 
have made notable contributions: John 
Palmer, who established the first regular 
mail coach service; I'riese-Greene, who in- 
vented the cinema projector; Samuel 
Plimsoll, who stopped the abuse of loading 
ships beyond the line of safety. 

Still the pioneering spirit goes on; one 
of the first municipal acrodromes to 
be established in this country is owned 
and managed by the Bristol Corporation, 
It is situated at Whitchurch, only four 
miles from the centre of the city. 

In the manufacture of aeroplanes and 
aero-engines the city is also a pioneer, At 
Filton, where the Bristol Acroplane CGom- 
pany have their works, the most reliable 
aeroplane engine in the world is manu- 
factured, with which most of the world’s 
height and distance records have been 
achieved—frequently in foreign airframes. 
Here also is one of Bristol’s two aerodromes 
and it is a busy place indeed; for not only 
are the Bristol aircraft all flown and tested 
from here but there are also a service 
auxiliary squadron, a reserve training 
school and a volunteer training school. 

Compared with this the airport at 
Whitchurch is relatively quiet, but will not 
remain so for long. ‘There is no doubt 
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that once the R.A.I, expansion scheme 
comes to an end the money, mMan-power 
and energy conjured up thereby must 
be found employment and will have 
to be directed towards furthering civil 
aviation, 

lor such development the airport affords 
ample scope. Railway Air Services, Olley’s 
and Western Airways all call there, linking 
Bristol with Southampton, Plymouth, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, London and other places. Olley’s 
include in their scheme the London—Dublin 
service, which runs twice a day, and now 
enables the Bristol-Dublin journey to be 
completed in one and three-quarter hours. 
‘There is also an acroplane club, which has 
been established some 12 years; like most 
clubs it is feeling the effect of the expan- 
sion scheme which is drawing away its 
members into the volunteer and reserve 
schools, but it could find an outlet in 
providing cheap and efficient servicing and 
sales facilities for private owners. 
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Bristol evening Post 
The municipal airport, one of the first and most efficiently equipped in the kingdom. In the manu- 
Jacture of aeroplanes the city was a proneer and holds a front-rank position 


Despite the continuously progressive 
trend, of which this interest in air develop- 
ment is but the latest manifestation, Bristol 
retains a strong sense of the past: the sight 
of the ships from all over the world that 
still, as of old, come right up into the City 
Docks and anchor between the streets, 
arouses as deep an enthusiasm in the 
Bristolian breast as the Port Authority’s 
latest. improvements at Avonmouth. 
Bristol is as proud of its many early 
architectural treasures as of the splendid 
modern University buildings that crown 
one of the city’s heights. In this har- 
monious blend of old and new, of gabled 
inns and ancient spires with the most 
up-to-date equipment for commerce and 
education, Bristol typifies the true Eng- 
lish spirit. Virlule et Industria reads the 
motto on the city arms; ‘ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion’ is the old saying that sums 
up a well-deserved reputation. Bristol 
men are as ready to maintain it as ever 
their forefathers were. 


In Famous Gardens. III. 
Architectural Design in Italy 
’ 4: i 6 Gees. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Ltalian State Tourist Department, London 


In her delightful book on Vtalian Villas and their Gardens, Mrs Wharton has pointed out that 
the special effects which the Italian garden architects were skilled in creating were due to their ‘fine 
sense of proportion and exquisite perception of the relation between architecture and landscape’. Many 
volumes have been written on this fascinating subject: here we can only give a few examples to wlus- 
trate Mrs Wharton’s statement. (Above) The grounds of the Villa Borghese at Rome are now a 
public park. The villa was built about 1618 for Cardinal Scipio Borghese, but the gardens then 
laid out were extensively altered towards the end of the 18th century. From this period probably 
dates the ‘Temple of Aesculapius’ on the banks of a lake in what was formerly the privale garden 
of the Borghese family. In 1902 the property was purchased from Prince Borghese by the State 
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(Above) The fountains which are so attractive a feature of many Italian gardens attain perfection in 
the Villa Lante near Viterbo. (Below) The Boboli Gardens at Florence were begun in 1550 by Cosimo 
de’ Medict, 1, and the amphitheatre, backed by ilex hedges, served for the pageants of the Tuscan court 
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To the grand perspectives befitting royal or papal dignity the Italian garden architects added the charm 
of statuary, as at the Palace of Caserta, near Naples, built for Ring Charles IIT in 1752 (above) or 
of fragrant geometrical box borders, as at the Papal Palace of Castel Gandolfo near Rome (below) 


Among the details with which the Italian genius has enriched the world’s gardens may be noted the 
pergola (here seen at the Villa Sieger, Bordighera)— 


and the combination of white marble and dark evergreen. A private villa on Lake Como 
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16. CINE-PHOTOGRAPHY (3) 


There are three ways 
in which the amateur 
ciné-photographer can 
make use of his movic 
camera: he can com- 
pile a small library of 
ciné-records telling the 
story of family life, his 
home, his holidays and 
his travels; hecan make 
a documentary film of 
some industry, social 
enterprise or part of 
the country-side with 
which he comes in con- 
tact; or, he can gather 
round him a number 
of willing helpers and 
make a_ straight- 
forward fictional silent 
film. 

Nearly all amateur 
ciné - photographers 


~| John Grierson — and 
can often be made with 
very little organisation 
or actual ‘direction’ of 
the subjects concerned, 
The documentary 
picture is, indeed, the 
only type of film which 
the amateur can make, 
unless he is to organize 
a club on the lines of 
an amateur dramatic 
society and to go in for 
the production and 
presentation of fiction- 
al films. But whether 
making ‘documen- 
taries’ or ‘dramas’, the 
producer - cameraman 
must abide by certain 
% rules of filmic inter- 
pretation laid down by 

experts after years of 


have graduated to 
making movies after an 
apprenticeship with an 
ordinary still camera 

an apprenticeship 


The three sizes of film gauge used in amateur ciné-photography. 

(1) 16mm. (2) g:5mm. (3) 8mm.—in which the film is 

actually 16mm. wide with double the number of perforations. 

Tt is run through the camera twice, separate sequences being 

made on each half of the film. During processing the film 1s 

split, joined together and finally run through the projector on 
a single row of perforations 


experience. 

Whatever the com- 
position of the audi- 
ence which views the 
final product, they are 


really quite unneces- 
sary in view of the wonderful simplicity and 
high precision lens equipment of the most 
inexpensive of movie cameras. Owing to this 
previous experience with still cameras, the 
first inclination of the new ciné-photographer 


is to take nothing more than a series of 


“ciné-snapshots’, un-edited, un-cut and 
usually filed in 50-ft. lengths as they are shot. 
Such ciné-snapshots make an interesting 
library and are, no doubt, a far more com- 
prehensive and amusing record of family life, 
holidays and trips abroad than the ordinary 
snapshot album. ‘They are not, however, in 
the professional sense of the word ‘ pictures ’. 

The first type of ‘ picture’ which the new 
ciné-photographer will try to handle is almost 
certain to be a ‘documentary’. Such a 
picture is really a filmic interpretation of a 
subject which might equally well have been 


treated journalistically or in a series of 


“stills ’. It provides ample opportunity for 
artistic and imaginative interpretation—as 
has been demonstrated by Paul Rotha and 


almost sure to be well- 
versed (though probably unconsciously) in 
the advanced technique of the Korda, 
Goldwyn, Clair type of picture. 

‘Technique, of course, refers not only to 
the actual practice of handling camera, actor 
and set, but to the methods by which ideas 
are put across through the medium of a film, 
Apart from ‘fan’ prejudices and story themes, 
one picture is often declared to be better 
than another. In drawing such a distinction 
we are at once acknowledging the different 
techniques displayed by the producers. 

Experts are agreed that the film is no longer 
a dangerous rival of the stage. Nevertheless, 
the amateur ciné-producer must face a far 
higher level of sophistication in his audience 
where films are concerned than the amateur 
dramatic producer who, unless he is unlucky, 
can rely upon only a small percentage of his 
audience being regular theatre-goers. ‘The 
rules by which the producer must abide and 
the general theory of filmic interpretation 
will be dealt with in these notes next month, 
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Surf-riding in | 
COCOA LAND 


This picture shows Kwachi stand- 
ing on the prow of a beached surf- 
boat. From where he stands he 
can watch for extru big waves, 
and blow a warning whistle to 
the crews in the Cocoa-laden surf- 
boats, who are fighting their way 
through the heavy Atlantic 
breakers. When this photograph 
was taken, he was just signalling 
‘GO!’ to a Cocoa-loaded surf- 
boat. The big roller has just come 
crashing in. 


The helmsman of a surf-boat. ; 
The safety of the heavily-laden — 
boats depends upon the skill with & 
which the helmsmen pilot them [= 

through the heavy surf. : 
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Here are three boys head-loading a case of goods 
This is what Kwachi can see from ‘hat the surf-boat has just brought in from the 
his look-out. Two surf-boatsloaded  St¢amer. 

down almost to the waterline with 
120-lb. sacks of Cocoa for 
Cadburys are making a dash to get 
through. The great thing is to keep 
them head on to the rollers, other- 
wise they are swamped. If they 
can do the first hundred yards they 
will be safe. If they are swamped, 
they will jump into the sea, save 
the boat, and wade ashore with 
their sacks of Cocoa. 


The Cocoa is head-loaded in 120-Ib. 
sacks from the foreshore store-house 
to the waiting boats. This picture 
shows the scene as the store-keeper 
sees it when a ship lies anchored off- 


So far this has been all about work. Here you see 
shore and) the) surt-boats/are- busy two Cocoa-farmers washed and dressed a their 
lightering the Cocoa. If you were best, sitting down to a friendly game of draughts. 
there you could see the Cadbury They call the higher grade of beans ‘ Cadbury 
mark—a Cocoa tree—on these sacks. quality ’. 
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